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FIRST IN 
EVERYTHING 


NoKo is the leading Coffee Substitute. It is first in 
flavor, first in health-helping quality, and the first to guar¬ 
antee that it will please you or refund the purchase price. 
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^Mixture ofOrainj 

, THE ONLY 
L c offee Substitute J 

OS£OATT*£ 

battle creek 
^sanitarium a 
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The REAL Substitute for Coffee 


is the result of 30 years of experiment by the food ex¬ 
perts of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. It is made from 
grains so blended and treated that it more nearly ap¬ 
proaches the taste of the richest Mocha and Java than 
any other substitute. 

Try NoKo as a family beverage for 30 days, and if you 
can not conscientiously say that you feel better from its 
use, we will refund every cent you have paid for it. 2 5 
cents the canister at all grocers. 

Purchase NoKo from your local grocer. If your grocer 
does not carry NoKo, write us direct for <. ur liberal pre¬ 
mium offer to those interested in using NoKo instead of 
tea and coffee. Mention your grocer’s name. 
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jj The Battle Creek Cereal Coffee Company j 
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Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health. * ’ 
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DIRECTORY OF SANITARIUMS 


Conducted in harmony with the methods 
and principles of the Hattie Creek Sanitarium 


CALIFORNIA (St. Helena) SANITARIUM. Dr. H. F. Rand, 
Medical Superintendent, Sanitarium, Napa Co., Cal. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, 233 Temple Court, Denver, Colorado. 
T. %S. Pock, Superintendent. 


NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Lincoln, Nebr. 
W. A. George, M. D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, West Ave., Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. 1)., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C, Nicola, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO SANITARIUM, 2H 38d Place. Chicago, Ill. 
Frank J. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 1213 15th St., Moline, Ill. 

S. P. 8. Edwards, M. D., Superintendent. 

PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM, City Office and Treat¬ 
ment Rooms, 1117 Fourth 8t., San Diego, Cal. 
Sanitarium, National City, Cal. 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM, Loma Linda, Cal. 

J A. Burden, Manager. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 257 S. Hill St,, Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. R. Leads worth, M. D., Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose, Cal. 

Lewis J. Belknap, M. D., Superintendent. 

MADISON SANITARIUM, Madison, Wit*. 

C. P. Fanis worth, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 201 Granby Block, Cedar Rapids 
Iowa. 

R. L. Manta, M. D., Superintendent. 

PROSPECT SANITARIUM. 1157-1161 Prospect 3t., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

F. A. Stahl, Superintendent. 

TACOMA SANITARIUM, 426 8. C St.. Tacoma. Wash. 

T. J. Allen, M. D., Superintendent. * 


HYDROTLTERAPEUTie BATH ROOMS, 337 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Konigmncher, Manager. 

SEATTLE SANITARIUM, 1818 3d Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Alfred Shryock, M. D., Superintendent. 

PEORIA SANITARIUM, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. % 

J. E. Heald, M. D., Superintendent. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM, Glendale, Cal. 

W. Ray Simpson, Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM. 1929 Girard Ave., 
delphia, Pa, 

H. B. Knapp, M. D., Superintendent. ^ 

NORTHWESTERN SANITARIUM, Port Townsend, Wash¬ 
ington. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent, 


TREATMENT ROOMS. 68 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. Jean A. Vernier, Manager. 


FOREIGN 

SURREY niLLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Caterham 
Surrey. England. 

A. B. Olsen, B. S., M. D r , M. R. C. S.. Superintendent. 

LEICESTER SANITARIUM. 82 Regent Rd.,Leicester, Eng¬ 
land. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R. C. 3., Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM, 50 Park St., Calcutta, India. 

R. S. Ingersoll, M. I)., Superintendent. 

PLUMSTEAD SANITARIUM. Cape Town, South Africa. 
Geo, Thomason, M. D., L R. C. S., Superintendent. 

CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Papauui, Christchurch. 
New Zealand. 


COLORADO SPRINGS SANITARIUM, 126 N. Casoade Ave. 
Colorado Springs. Colo. 

Oho#*. R. Knox. M P., Superintendent. 

ADIRONDACK SANITARIUM ■ Formerly Upper Hudson 
Sanitarium), Lake George, N. Y. 

K. F. Otis. M. D., Superintendent. 

HINSDALE SANITARIUM, Hinsdale. Ill 
David Paulson, M. D., Superintendent. 

HIGH PARK SANITARIUM, 144 Gothic Avenue, Toronto 
Junction, Canada. 

W. J. McCormick. M. D., Superintendent. 

MIDDLETOWN SANITARIUM. 46 to 18 E. Main 8t.. Mid 
dletown, N Y. 

B. B. Kline, M. D,, Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 566 Main St., Springfield, Maw. 
Ohas. 8. Quail. Manager. 


KOBE SANITARIUM. 42 Yaraaraoto-dorl, Nlchorae, Kobe 
Japan. 

S. A. Lockwood, M. D., Superintendent. 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM. Apartado 138, Guadalajara, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

SANITORIUM DU LEMAN Gland (Vaud) Suisse. 

P. A. De Forest, M. D., Superintendent. 

3KODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

J. Carl Ottosen, A. M., M. 1)., Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUM. Wahroonga, N. S. W., Australia. 
D. H. Kress, M. D., Suimrintendent. 

FRIEDENSAt* SANITARIUM, Post Grabow. Bex. Magde¬ 
burg. Germany. 4 

A. J. Hoeues, M. D., Superintendent. 

KIMBERLEY BATHS, 32 Old Mam St.. Kimberley, South 
Africa. 

J V. Willson. Mgr. 


Health Food Restaurants 

HYGIENIC COMPANY. 1209 G. 3t., N. W.. Washington. D. C. 
HYGEIA DINING ROOMS, 5759 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PURE FOOD CAFE. 403 E. 11th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 
VEGETARIAN DINING ROOM, 436 N. 12th St. Lincoln, Nebr 
VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT, 121 Schillito Place, Cincin¬ 
nati, O. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 811 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 259 South Hill St., Los Angelos, Cal. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM ROOMS, Mt. Tabor, Oregon. 
RESTAURANT, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 214 Union St., Seattle, Wash. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE. S. 170 Howard St.. Spokane, Wash. 
CROFTON’S PURE FOOD AND VEGETARIAN RESTAU¬ 
RANT, 193 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

THE LAUREL, 11 W. 18th St., New York City. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE. 121 ScMWto Place Cincinnati, O. 


HYGF.IA CAFE, ‘203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. 1 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 105 6th St., Portland, Oregon. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE. 45 Hunter St., Sydney, N. 8. W. 

Health Food Store* 

PURE FOOD STORE. 2129 Farnum 8t., Omaha, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD DEPOT, 
Chas. 8. Quail, 565 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE. J. H. Whitmore, 118 Miami Ave.. 
Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON HEALTH FOOD STORE. W. F. Childs, Room 
316, 100 Boylstou St., Boston, Mass. 

N. K. SANITARIUM FOOD CO., 23 Wyoming Ave., D. M. 
Hull, Mgr.. Melrose, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE, 156 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM FOOD CO., College View, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD STORE, 
556 W. 63rd St., Chicago. 8. Coombs. Proprietor 






Between Ourselves 

A Chat with the Editors and Managers of GOOD HEALTH 



Good Health Magazine is published for 
philanthropic purposes only. To a great 
many readers this* statement will convey 
othing new. But there are a large num- 
er—those who have joined the Good Health 
family within the past few months, for ex¬ 
ample—who know little or nothing about the 
purposes or policies of the magazine, more 
than they have gathered from perusal of the 
few issues they have received. 

There are so many new members in the 
family that we shall probably print in the 
near future an illustrated history of Good 
Health, which will be of interest to both old 
and new subscribers. 

Good Health is in its forty-third year, 
and, as stated, it has been devoted all this 
time to the philanthropic purpose of spread¬ 
ing health reform. And philantliropy usu¬ 
ally means something more than the accom¬ 
plishing of a good purpose. It means that 
in the accomplishing of that purpose sacri¬ 
fices have been entailed. Is this true of the 
Good Health magazine work? Let us see. 

For nearly forty-three years this organi¬ 
zation, under one form or another, has been 
publishing a magazine ranging in size from 
a small, unpretentious sheet, in the begin¬ 
ning, to the magazine it is to-day, contain¬ 
ing from eighty to one hundred pages each 
issue. During that entire period Good Health 
has at no time yielded a profit to the private 
interests of any individual or organization. 
More than that, it has received the untiring 
efforts of scores of conscientious workers, 
for which absolutely no payment has ever 
been rendered or required. Many writers 
whose work is well paid by other maga- 
ziues contribute their articles to Good Health, 
Mother asking nor expecting compensation, 
Beyond that afforded by the knowledge of 
the good they are accomplishing. 

Goon Health is entering many new fields. 
It is bringing the truths of hygienic reform 
before a greater number of strangers. In 
this way it is entering upon broader possi¬ 
bilities. 

J* 

A GREAT MANY PEOPLE, NEVERTHELESS, GET 

the idea that the magazine’s' philanthropy 
extends to every t>ne but tile subscriber. 
The subscriber, they contend, pays full price 
for a magazine which, in comparison with 
other magazines costing a dollar a year, is 
but half size. But is this true? 

A man of wide experience, howbeit a 
stranger to the magazine, happened into the 


Good Health office a week or two ago. He 
picked up the current copy and examined it 
carefully. Then he exclaimed, “How in the 
world can you people put out a magazine 
like this for the price you receive ?” 

And this man understood the publishing 
business. The situation is this: The gen¬ 
eral magazines, such as McClure's, Every¬ 
body's, The Ladies' Home Journal , attain 
enormous circulations. Some print hundreds 
of thousands of copies. This means a great 
decrease in the cost for each separate maga¬ 
zine printed. But more important than that, 
it opens the way for a vast amount of ad¬ 
vertising at high prices, and this is what 
really pays the cost of the magazine and the 
enormous profits many publishing houses are 
accruing. 

There are not nearly so many people in¬ 
terested in health reform as there are in 
stories, patterns, and fancy work. That goes 
without saying. So a health magazine, natu¬ 
rally, must have a smaller circulation, and that 
means opportunity for less advertising returns 
and accordingly a smaller income. But more 
than that, as has been repeated several times, 
for every advertisement actually printed in 
Good Health there are probably two refused, 
so again the possible income from this source 
is divided by three. 

& 

Every reader may have a part in this 
philanthropic work if he chooses. The sim¬ 
plest way is to help in the work of adding 
other subscribers. Another way is to pur¬ 
chase all health books, tracts, and supplies 
through our supply department. This de¬ 
partment is one of the sources of revenue 
from which the magazine derives its sup¬ 
port. The supply department has on hand 
or can obtain anything in the lines mentioned 
that can be desired. A great many valuable 
articles are listed in the supply catalogue, 
which is sent free to Goon Health readers 
on request. The same catalogue tells how 
numerous articles of value, including many 
health books and supplies, may be obtained 
as premiums for new subscriptions. 

It is the purpose of Good Health to make 
this supply department one which will be able 
to meet the subscriber’s every need along 
health lines. 

The next number of Good Health will 
be the Mothers’ Number, which will discuss 
the diseases prevalent among children during 
August. This special number will be helpful 
along many other lines also. 

















GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 



Model T, 50 h.-p. Touring Car, 4 Cylinders, Haynes Roller Pinion 
and Sprocket-Shaft Drive. Seats 7. Price. $3,500. This is the same 
chassis that proved so reliable in the Vanderbilt Cup Race. 


Why the Haynes is First 

The HAYNES factory was the first automobile factory to be 
built in America (1893). 

The HAYNES was the first to adopt low tension make-and- 
break ignition (1895). 

The HAYNES was the first to use nickel steel and aluminum 
alloy in a car. 

The HAYNES was first to adopt side entrance bodies and large 
wheels. 

The HAYNES is first to adopt the roller pinion and bevelled 
sprocket direct drive, making possible the combination of shaft drive 
and high power. 

The HAYNES is first to establish a reputation for reliability. 

It is “The Car the Repairman seldom sees.*' 


Haynes Automobile Co., 

7 A. L. A. M. 

Factory, Kokomo, Ind. 
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Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health 




































GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 


K IS ILL IT WILL GOST YOU 

to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 
showing the most complete line of high-grade 
BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at BRICES 
■ manufacturer or dealer in the world. 

BUY A BICYCLE 

or on any kind of terms, until you have received our complete Free Cata¬ 
logues illustrating and describing every kiud of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our remarkable LOW 
PRICES and wonderful new otters made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s profits. 

IVF SHIP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit , Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal terms which no other 
house in the world will do. You will learn everything and get much valu¬ 
able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rider Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once. 

$8.50 PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES ° N _ £ v 

"I ? 



Regular Price t 
$Qm 50 per pair. w 

To Introduce 
We Will Sell 
You a Sample 
Pair for Only 



Notice the thick rubber tread 
••A'* and puncture strips M B” 
and “D, M also rim strip “H” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 
make— .SOFT, ELASTIC and 
EASY RIDING. 


NAILS. TACKS 
OR GLASS 
WON’T LET 
OUT THE AIR 

(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 

NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 

Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS. CAC 
TUS, PINS, NAILS. TACKS or GLASS. 

Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 

Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. 

DESCRIPTION: Made in all sizes. It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pumped up once or twice in a whole season. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That “Holding hack” sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent “Basket Weave” tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $ 8.50 per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factory price to the rider 
of only $ 4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 

We will allow a cash discount of 5 percent (thereby making the price 84.55 per pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand pump and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expeuse if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We arc perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster. 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this paper about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. 

A O rt n nn J if CO built-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs, and 
OC//IO m CfI*Ij/iAAfcO| everything in the bicycle line are sold by us at half the usual 
prices charged by dealers and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY catalogue. 

#1/1 AM nr \AfAtr but write us a p° stal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
mill nil I YV/X! I bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 
wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 

MUD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. L 105 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say, ‘ * I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Dress Comfort m Hot Weather 


Iq July and August, when the mercury registers between DO and 100 degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, the woman's greatest need, whether it be in the kitchen, the drawing¬ 
room, on the street] or in camp, is healthful dress. And healthful dress must 
first of all be comfortable . 

All will agree that the first requisite for comfort, especially in the summer time, 
is a substitute for the corset. What stifling hot things they are, anyway,—these 
deforming shapes of oloth and steel I What womun will contradict that the cor¬ 
set is one of the greatest evils she has to deal with? 

TJiM Phvsiologists and all authorities are agreed that the oorset is a potent force for 
evil as regards the physical condition of womankind. No human being can with¬ 
stand its deforming influehces. The forms that are displayed in the store win¬ 
dows and on counters to typify the acme of perfection in corset shapes, are, to 
any one having an eye for f rue beauty, malformations of the most hideous nature. 

*\ For years the Dress Department of the Hattie Creek Sanitarium has been work¬ 
ing upon the problem of providing a perfect substitute for the corset—something 
that would satisfy every {demand, from the standpoint of serviceability and 
beauty as well 11s from comfort and health. In the GOOD HEALTH WAIST 
this object has been attained. The garment gives thorough satisfaction in every 
respect to those that are seeking a combination of these good qualities. One of 
its chieT advantages is that IT IS THOROUGHLY ADJUSTABLE. 

In spite of the great advances in the cost of labor and materials for waists and 
corsets, we have succeeded not only in avoiding an increase in the retail prices, 
but by careful study and calculation have actually been able to put out an im¬ 
proved garment at t he same price. 

The Improved GOOD HEALTH WAIST 


has the indorsement of the physicians of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, as well as 
'of scores of other authorities on health matters. So confident are we in its merits 
that we sell the garment with this guarantee : 


IF THE WAIST DOES NOT FIT OR DOES NOT SATISFY IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 
SEND IT BACK TO US, AND WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY BY RETURN MAIL. 


SEND FOR OUR WAIST CIRCULAR WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING 


-‘Address 


GOOD HEALTH, - Battle Creek, Mich. 


19 College Hall 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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TME 

NEAREST 
"APPROACH TO 


MOTHERS 
^ -MILK' 


fj Is a preparation made from the 
choicest products of the vegetable 
kingdom, more nearly resembling 
mothers’ milk, and therefore better 
suited to the needs of the bottle-fed 
infant than any other substitute for 
the baby’s natural food, 
tfl Lacnut when prepared for use 
(water only need be added) is al¬ 
most identical in chemical compo¬ 
sition with mothers* milk, and is as 
well, very similar in the quality of 
its food elements. 

«I Unlike cows’ milk, which is re¬ 
sponsible for the death of tens of 
thousands of little folks every year, 
Lacnut is a well-proportioned, germ- 
free food, whose proteids, fats and 
sugar are easily digested. With a 
definite composition (that of cows’ 
milk always varies), it may be adopt¬ 
ed to the needs of every case. 

Tell us the name and age of your baby, and we 
will mail you a copy of "Our Children, Their 
Care and Feeding," a handsomely printed ninety - 
page book explaining the merits of Lacnut and giv - 
ing much valuable advice about the care of the 
little people. The book is Free. 


Lacnut Food Company 

Dept. A 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


MOSQUITOES CAN’T BITE YOU 

if You U.e 

NOBITO 

A sweet-smelling, sanitary liquid preparation, read¬ 
ily ataorbed by the skin. May be rubbed on the 
hands and face or used in the hath, it will keep the 
mosquitoes and other insects away for bourn after 
UStlig. One twenty-five-cent bottle lasts a season. 

Send coin at our risk. Money refunded if not 
wholly satisfactory. 

The Nobito Company 

Box 319 A, - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Caterham Sanitarium dropatbic ^Institution 

Delightful location 
amid the picturesque 
icenery of the Cater¬ 
ham Valley, sur- 
rouaded by beauti- 
fully wooded hills, 
with charming walk* 
along old-fashioned 
Surrey lanes. Only 
twenty miles from 
London. Hourly 
train service. 

Well- equipped 
bath and treatment rooms. Weir Mitchell Rest Cure; Radiant 
Heat. Electric, Nauheim, and Brine Baths; Vibratory Massage; 
High-Frequency, Sinusoidal, Faradic, and Galvanic Electricity ; Mas¬ 
sage, Manual Swedish Movements and Medical Gymnastics. 

Terms: $12.50 to $18.00 per week 

For Prospectus Address 

A. B. OLSEN, M. D., Supt., Caterham, Surrey, England. 



The American Boy 

MAGAZINE 

The Biggest, Brightest, Best 
Boy’s Magazine in ttie World 



Please say, “I saw the 


“GOOD ALL THE WAY THROUGH” 


That’s what the boys of America say of Thb 
Amk rican Boy. It develops the taste for good 
reading, and interests boys in all manly sport 81 
games, and exercises. Your boy will like 

THE AMERICAN BOY 

because it’s all boy. You will like ft because 
of the high character of its contents. Over 400 
big pages. Over 100 stories. Over 1000 illus- 
strations. Contains real stories of travel and 
achievement; instructive tales of history; games 
and sports; how to do things, etc. 

PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 

GOOD HEALTH ,nd AMERICAN BOY only $1.10 

Order at once 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
ad. in Good Health." 
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Z5he Battle Creek Schools 

A Great Missionary System 


Back-to~ 

Nature 

Idea. 



An Edu 
cation 
without 
Money 


Conducted in Connection with the 
Famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Ire you planning to be A ‘Physician, A JVurse , A 

Teacher of Health, A CooK., A Leader in ‘Domes¬ 
tic Science, A Hygienic Dressmaker, An ^flll- 
fi^ound Gospel of Health Evangelist ? 

9 ^ 5 

Nowhere else in the world are such splendid opportunities offered as here for a 
thorough and many-sided training at so small a cost. Here the highest standard of tech¬ 
nical scientific knowledge is joined with that of perfect Christian ideals. The great need of 
the world at the present time is strong men and women prepared for grand and noble enter¬ 
prises. Of one of these schools, the American Medical Missionary College, Stephen Smith, 

A. M., M. D., LL. D. f of New York City, a well-known medical teacher, and one of the 
most eminent physicians and surgeons in the world, says: “Standing alone as the pioneer 
institution devoted exclusively to the training of those who have been chosen to go ‘ before His 
face into every city and place whither He Himself would come,’ it inaugurates a New Era ^ 
in the efforts to evangelize the world.” 

JUST NOW there is opportunity for a limited number of earnest men and women of 
mature years and established character to matriculate in these schools. JUST NOW there 
is set before YOU the privilege of elevating yourself from the lowest round of the ladder to 
the greatest height to which you are capable of climbing, and all without money. 

Do Not Slight This Opportunity! Write at once for Calendar of the Course in 
which you are interested. 

- - Address, ' 

ve ^ SECRETARY BATTLE CREEK SCHOOLS. ^ h: 

Sanitarium. Batttle Creek, Mich. 


k 






4 


/ 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 












Good Health Supply Department 

OF THE 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOOKS 


A >B Z of Our Own Nutrition 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 

A fascinating’treatise on the value of thorough 
mastication. Neaily bound in light green cloth. 
Printed in large clear type and on good paper. 


Price per volume.$1.00 

Postage.14 


Mr. Fletcher’s investigation along these and 
kindred lines has attracted wide-spread attention. 
“ Fletcherism”—the perfect mastication of all 
food as directed by this author in his works—has 
become the watchword of a great many good 
health enthusiasts. Five of Mr. Fletcher’s books 
are carried in slock by the Good Health Pub¬ 
lishing Co.— “The A BZ of (Jur Own Nutrition,” 



National and Internation¬ 
al League for t he advance¬ 
ment of Physical Cul¬ 
ture.” The book con¬ 
tains 772 pages, and is 
handsomely and durably 
bound in cloth with title 
in gold lettering. 


Per volume .$1.50 

Postage.18 




THE POPULAR FLETCHER ROOKS 


“The New Menti-Culture, or ABC of True Liv¬ 
ing,” “The New Glutton or Epicure,” “ Happi¬ 
ness as Found in Forethought Minus Fearthought,” 
“That Last Waif, or Social Quarantine.” 


The Aristocracy of Health 

BY MARY FOOTE HENDERSON 
(Wife of Ex-Senator J. B. Henderson, of Missouri) 

This, as the author expresses it, is “a study 
of physical culture, our favorite poisons, and a 


The Art of Massage 

Its Physiological Effects and Therapeutic Applications 
BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

A complete and systemat ic treatise on massage, 
especially adapted for students. It fills a long-felt 
want, giving concise directions for more than forty 
manipulations. Fifty pages are devoted to the 
several procedures of massage, which are consid¬ 
ered under seven heads — 

Touch, Stroking. Friction, 

Kneadiug, Vibration, Per¬ 
cussion and Joint Move¬ 
ments. Only those pro¬ 
cedures that are of practical 
value are discussed. Forty- 
five plates and one hundred 
and thirty-nine cuts, to¬ 
gether with ton handsome 
colored anatomical plates, 
afford most ample illustra¬ 
tion. This is the only com¬ 
plete and practical treatise 
G n the subject. 


Half Leather binding, post-paid.$3.00 

Cloth binding, post-paid. 2.25 


The Art of Living Long 

BY LOUIS CORNARO 

This celebrated work by the great Venetian 
centenarian is one of the most interesting treatises 
ever written on the subject of longevity, coming 
as it does from one who has applied the principles 
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of health to such remarkable effect. Durably 
bound in cloth. 

Per volume, post-paid.,..$1.50 


The Blues, Causes and Cure 

BY ALBERT ABRAMS. A. M.. M. D. 

Consulting Physician Denver National Hospital for Con¬ 
sumptives, the Mount Zion and French Hospitals, San 
Francisco; President of the Emmanuel Sisterhood Poly¬ 
clinic; formerly Professor of Pathology and Di¬ 
rector of the Medical Clinic, Cooper Med¬ 
ical College, San Francisco, California. 

The object of this volume is to direct attention 
to a new and heretofore undescribed variety of 
nerve exhaustion, which the author designates 
as Splanchnic Neurasthenia. This special form of 
nerve weakness, characterized by paroxysms of 
depression of varying duration, is popularly known 
as “the blues.” Its recognition is of more than 
theoretic interest. A mere theory may be of 
interest to the medical profession, but the layman 
asks science for results. 

From the author’s vast experience with neur¬ 
asthenia, he knows of no variety which is more 
amenable to treatment than this splanchnic form. 
A perusal of the subject-matter of this volume 
will show that he has referred its origin, in brief, 
to a congestion of the intra-abdominal veins. 

Neatly bound in blue cloth and illustrated, 
240 pages. 

Price, post-paid.$1.50 


Bibles 

We carry in stock or can obtain at lowest 
prices, any style of Bible and in any language. 
Send for our special Bible catalogue. If this does 
not contain what you want, write to us about it. 


The Great American Fraud 

Samuel Hopkins Adams’ great expos^ of the 
patent medicine evil, reprinted from Collier ’* 
Weekly. No magazine articles for years made so 
great a stir, or accomplished such wide-spread 
reform as these. They are now compiled in one 
volume,containing 140 pages, profusely illustrated. 
Twelve articles, in all, are given, including the 
two series, “The Nostrum Evil” and “Quacks and 
Quackery.” 


Per volume.$ .10 

Postage ... 03 


Happiness as Found in Forethought 
Minus Fearthought 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 


Healthful Cookery 

by MRS. E. E. KELLOCC. A. M. 

This book bag made its appearance since the pub¬ 
lication of “Science in the Kitchen,” the more com¬ 
plete work, which we 
commend for a more 
exhaustive study of 
dietetics and scientific 
cookery. 

It is an up-to-date 
cook-book that every 
progressi ve house¬ 
keeper will thorough¬ 
ly enjoy. It will open 
the way to numberless 
new creations in the 
way of wholesome and- 
appetizing dishes. 
Contains 3(K) pages 
printed in large, clear 
typo on a good grade 
of paper. 

.$ .75 



In brown cloth, post-paid. 

In paper, post-paid.30 


The Home Book of Modern Medicine 

BY J. H. KELLOCC. M. D. 

A vast cyclopedia of information particularly 
in regard to disease and successful home treat¬ 
ment. It is a book for the home. No home is 
complete without it. 

“The Home Book” is in some respects ^the 
most popular of all Dr. Kellogg’s many books. 
It has just been rewritten and enlarged, the re¬ 
vision bringing it iri line with the most recent 
progress in medical science. It contains over 1,700 
pages and is profusely illustrated with hundreds 
of engravings, including many full-page colored 
plates, urtot.ypes and manikins. 

“The Home Book” contains instructions for the 
treatment of more than six hundred diseases. 

The index of symptoms alone is worth the price 
of any other book of the kind that is being offered 
to the public. This index enables the reader to 
study out for himself the nature of his trouble. 
Three thousand subjects are treated. 

The price of the book includes a year’s sub¬ 
scription to Good Health and a certificate of 
membership in the “Correspondence School of 
Health,” entitling the holder to free answers to 
the Good Health magazine) to any questions tlwt 
may be askedtm any subject proper to be answered 
in the columns of the magazine. 

We pay the postage. Weighs seven pounds. 


Cloth, jet and gold.$8.00 

Three-quarter Russia.0.00 


Special terms to agents. 


The Ladies’ Guide ‘ 


Another of the fascinating Fletcher books. 
(See “A BZ of Our Own Nutrition.”) All of these 
are bound in the same style. This book contains 
251 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price per volume.$1.00 

Postage.12 


BY J.H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

Having devoted many years to the study of the 
diseases to which the sex is peculiarly liable, as 
physician-in-chief of one of the largest health, 
medical and surgical institutions in the United 
States, and in the treatment of thousands of 
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women suffering from all forms of local disease, 
the author has brought to his work in the prepara¬ 
tion of this volume a thorough 
education and a rich experi¬ 
ence which have enabled him 
to produce a volume eminent* 

* ly practical in character and 
calculated to fill the place in 
the practical education of 
women for which it is in 
tended. 

Thousands oT women who 
have purchased this work and 
V followed its teachings, can tes¬ 
tify to the benefits received 
from it. The instruction 
which it gives respecting “painless child-hearing” 
has saved an untold amount of suffering. 


i Cloth embossed in gold and jet.$ 3.00 

Half buffing, marbled edges. 3.50 

Leather, library style. 3.75 

Half morocco, gilt edges. . .4.25 

Full morocco, gilt edges. ... 5.50 

We pay the postage. 


The New Menti-Culture 

Or The A B C of True Living 
BY HORACE FLETCHER 

Author of the celebrated Fletcher books. See 
“A B Z of Our Own Nutrition” for more complete 
explanation. 


Neatly bound in light green cloth.$1.00 

Postage...12 


The New Glutton or Epicure 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 

Another of the famous Fletcher books, without 
which no health enthusiast’s library is complete. 
See “A B Z of Our Own Nutrition” for more com¬ 
plete information. Neatly bound in light green 
cloth. 


Per volume.$1.00 

Postage ..12 



Man the Masterpiece 


Plain Facts 


*• 


BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 



Revised edition. 

It tells just what every 
intelligent, progressive 
young man wants to know 
about himself. Every chap¬ 
ter is replete with interest. 
Highly recommended by 
clergymen, educators, law¬ 
yers/ judges and physi¬ 
cians, and thought ful fat hers 
and mothers. 


s 


Cloth, embossed in jet and gold .$3.00 

Half buffing, marbled edges...3.50 

Library leather, marbled edges. 3.75 

Half morocco, gilt edges. 4.25 

Full morocco, gilt edges. 5.50 

We pay the postage. 


The New Hygiene 

BY EUE METCHNIKOFF 

This is the latest work by Metchnikoff, the 
eminent scientist whose researches and discoveries 
have had so much to do with the progress that has 
been made in hygienic reform during recent years. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg characterizes it “a most 
charming little book . . . in which are presented 
new facts and new principles which from a hy¬ 
gienic standpoint are truly revolutionary.” 

Sent post-paid for.$1.10 


For Old and Young of Both Sexes 
BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

(Sold by subscription) 

Twentieth century edition, revised, enlarged. 
Eight hundred pages, 350 illustrations, with ana¬ 
tomical chart in nine colors. The largest, latest, 
best work in the world on these subjects. 

“Plain Facts” gives parents the right words to 
use when instructing their children, and tells how 
to prevent, detect, and break up bad habits. It is 
a great scientific moral barrier to a great evil. 

Thirty Departments,—childhood to old age ; 
1,000 indexed topics ; 100 home gymnasium illus¬ 
trations : 100 pages on sexual diseases and treat¬ 
ment ; 100 pages on general diseases and home 
remedies. 

Treats in chaste and plain language the science 
of life and sex in plants, lower animals and man, 
answering all the import ant questions of the child, 
the youth, the adult, relat ive to the laws of re¬ 
production and the results of their violation on 
the physical, mental and moral faculties. 

Dr. Mary Wood-Alien, Superintendent Purity 
Department, World’s W. C. T U , says : “ ‘Plain 
Facts’ is true to its name. The information is 
scientific, yet plainly stated, so that all may un¬ 
derstand. It is a good book.” Father Murphy 
calls it “a great blessing for the old aud young.” 
The Burlington Hawkct/v believes “it will spare 
parents and children untold misery, menially and 
physically.” The Cleveland Lender notes its 
“singular tact, delicacy and power ” The Method¬ 
ist Recorder deems it “well calculated to pro¬ 
mote virtue.” 

Cloth, post-paid.$3.75 

Library, “ 4.50 

Half Morocco, post-paid. 4.75 

Full Morocco, “ 5.75 

Special terms to agents. 
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Studies in Character Building 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG 

This is one of ihe very latest and is in some 
ways the very best work from the pen of this 
author. It presents to best advantage the excel¬ 
lent experiences the author has gained in her life¬ 
long work of home-making and character build¬ 
ing. Just the book for parents, teachers, and 
character students. Printed in large, clear type 
on a handsome egg-shell paper. Profusely illus¬ 
trated. Beautifully bound in blue, green and 
brown cloth. Gold plate title. 

Per volume, post-paid.$1.25 


Shall We Slay to Eat? 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

F>r. Kellogg is an acknowledged leader in the 
vegetarian movement. The magazine Good 
Health, of which he is the editor, is the oldest 
exponent of vegetarianism in the world. In no 
other work are the vegetarian views of Dr. Kellogg 
more lucidly or more interestingly presented than 
in “Shall We Slay to Kat ?” It is a radical 
treatise on this great subject and is fascinating 
because it is radical. The book contains over 200 
pages, it is printed in clear new type on first- 
class paper, and is attractively bound in durable 
form. 

Price per volume, post-paid .$ .25 


Science in the Kitchen 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. A. M. 


That Last Waif 

BY HORACE FLETCHER 

This is still another of the celebrated Fletcher 
books. (See the “A HZ of Our Own Nutrition” 
for further information.) It ij> neatly bound in 
light green cloth with gold lettering. 

Price ...*.$1.00 

Postage .... -12 



A scientific treatise on cookery (in plain lan¬ 
guage) and a comprehensive cook-book combined. 
It contains over <500 pages, printed on excellent 
paper, well illus¬ 
trated and bound 
in an attractive and 
durable manner. 

It is especially cal¬ 
culated to with¬ 
stand the condi¬ 
tions of the kitch¬ 
en, being bound in 
a heavy oilcloth. 

“Science in the 
Kitchen” contains 
over 800 carefully 
tested recipes. It 
is written in a style 
bright and enter¬ 
taining while thor¬ 
oughly concise. 

Price in oilcloth binding, post-paid.$1.00 


Studies in Home and Child Life 

BY MRS. S. M. I. HENRY 


Social Purity 

BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 



This book never fails 
to become a trusted 
friend in every home 
it enters. It deals in 
a practical way with 
the questions that are 
always present in the 
home. 

‘’Studies in Home 
and Child Life” 
contains 250 pages, is 
printed in clear, new 
type on good paper 
and is handsomely and 
durably bound in 
cloth. * 


Subscription edition, embossed in ink and 
aluminum with full-page half-tone illus¬ 
trations, post-paid. v .. .$1.00 


A little book containing 82 pages, written 
in the interests of pure morals and worthy citizen¬ 
ship. 

In the present edition is also incorporated “A 
Talk to Girls,” by Mrs. Kellogg, prominently 
identified with Social Purity work for a number 
of years. 

Special terms given on lots of 1(H) or more ; on 
smaller quantities the price is 
Per volume, post*paid.$ ^ 


A Talk to Gids 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. A. M. 

This is the same work as is incorporated in the 
book. “Social Purity,” prepared in smaller form 
for special use. Apply to us for price in large 
quantities. 

Single copies, post-paid 


$J.10 
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SUPPLIES 


The Allen Fountain Brush 

This unique device is 
intended to supply the ad¬ 
vantages of the shower 
bath or spray in homes 
where these privileges can 
not ordinarily be enjoyed. 

There are two styles of 
equipment,—the portable 
and the bath-room outfit. 

The former is designed 
primarily for homes in 
which tnere are no water connections, although 
even where these may be obtained, it is sometimes 
preferred, owing to its.adaptability for use in any 
room in the house and under any conditions. 
Travelers find this outfit a very convenient thing 
to carry, as it insures a re¬ 
freshing and invigorating 
bath, no matter what dis¬ 
advantages may be en¬ 
countered. 

This portable outfit con¬ 
sists of an aluminumed 
galvanized iron tank, ca¬ 
pacity 1 gallon, with extra 
heavy tubing connecting 
with brush, the flow of 
water being regulated by 
& patent regulator and shut-off. A floor mat, of 
heavy, water-proofed material completes the out¬ 
fit. Enema and douche points are also furnished, 
so that the tank may be used for these purposes 
as well, thus giving double service. 

Prices. Portable Outfit: With Superb Brush, 
$<> 00; with Gem Brush, $3.75 Bath-room Outfit; 
With Superb Brush. 83.50; with Gem Brush, $2.25. 


The Centrifugal Vibrator 

The Centrifugal Vibrator is the latest and most 
effective mechanism for producing vibration 
that has been devised. This apparatus is the 
result of many years of experiment. 



The price is exceedingly reasonable, much less 
than that of any other efficient vibrator on the 
market, while the Centrifugal Vibrator has the 
advantage of producing much more vigorous 
vibratory effect than does any other, and two dis¬ 
tinct forms of vibratory movement, whereby its 


efficiency is double that of any other. The most 
perfect adaptation to individual cases is thus 
possible. 

Price, complete for either alternating or 

direct current..$30.00 


The Good Health Bath Cabinet 

The best cabinet for the money that cau be 
bought anywhere in the United Stales. Should 
be in every family where common sense is more 
relied upon than drugs. The best thing in the 
world lor breaking up a cold, breaking up chills, 
relieving soreness of the muscles, rheumatism, 
inactivity of the skin, diabetes, and liver or kid¬ 
ney disorders. 



The framework is the best heavy steel rod, 
galvanized to prevent rusting, insuring durability, 
strength, and lightness. It consists of four sec¬ 
tions solidly connected by metal hinges; light 
galvanized steel uprights support it from top to 
bottom, making the cabinet strong, rigid and 
firmly supported. The interior of the cabinet is 
rubber lined, making it sanitary and air-tight. 
May be quickly cleaned or sponged off should it 
become soiled. The covering material is durable, 
rubber-lined drill. The outside is cloth finish. 
There are top curtains capable of being instantly 
fastened together with patent fasteners. Can also 
be separated without difficulty. The attachments 
are a new alcohol stove with iron stand and a 
vapor cup. The cabinet weighs about twelve 
pounds. Price, including attachments, $4.00. 


Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

It is invaluable for the relief of catarrh, asthma, 
hay fever, bronchitis, and similar ailments of the 
head and throat. The only one that effectively 
treats the nasal and frontal cavities of the head. 
Endorsed by the physicians at 1 he Battle Creek 
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Sanitarium, Charged, ready for use and supplied 
with extra solution sufficient for three months 1 
treatment. 



Price. ...$1.00 

Price with bulb for ear treatment.1.50 


Price. ...$1.00 

Price with bulb for ear treatment.1.50 


The Thermophore 

An Improved Electric Heating Pad 
Thisdevice. employed either with fomentations, 
or as a heating pad, is invaluable for applying 
heat in case of sickness. It. is used extensively at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium and other great 
institutions for the treatment of the sick. It also 
furnishes an excellent means of heating beds for 
outdoor sleepers. 


The Thermophore is of the most substantial 
construction, the German Silver Resistance 
wire being woven directly into the fabric. 



The whole is covered with rubberized cloth, so 
that moist applications may be made directly upon 
it without injury. It attaches to any ordinary 
lamp socket, and works equally as well on alter¬ 
nating or direct current. 

Prices.....$0,0(1 to $12.00 

Special Three-Heat Thermophores,. 

either size. 8.0(1 

Electric Blanket Packs, 0 feet, square- 10.00 

Special Three-Heat Blanket Packs,. 

same size...20.00 

Electric Blanket, 3 x 6feet, not covered.... 8.00 

Electric Blanket, 3 x 0 feet, covered. 12.00 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS :: :: 


Health Science Leaflets 

BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

A package of t wenty-live four-page tracts deal¬ 
ing with almost every phase of the great health 
question, including the subject of narcotics and 





stimulanis. More than one and a quarter million 
of these tracts were sold in advance of publication. 
The titles embrace the following 
1. The Code of Health. 2. How to Live a Cen¬ 
tury. 3. Pure Air. 4. How to Ventilate a House 


5. Back Yard Examined. 0. Inventory of a Cel¬ 
lar. 7. What’s in the Well ? 8. Cayenne and Its 
Congeners. M. A Live ITog Examined, 10. A Peep 
into a Packing House. 11. The Contents of a 
Teapot. 12. Tea-Tasters. 13. Tea-Drinking and 
Nervousness. 14. Tea-Topers. 15. Tea and Tip¬ 
pling. 1(>. Tobacco Poisoning. 17. A Relic of 
Barbarism. IS. Tobacco Blindness. 10. Science 
vs. Tobacco Using. 20. The Smoke Nuisance, 
21. The Rum Family. 22. A Drunkard's Stom¬ 
ach. 23. Gin Livers. 24. A Rum Blossom. 25, 
Alcoholism. 

Per package, post-paid..$ .10 

Per pound, assorted..40 

* 

Social Purity Leaflets 

WILD OATS, by J. H. Kellogg, M. D. A vig¬ 
orous protest against, t he attitude of society toward 
young men who are known to be of impure habits 
and a vivid portrayal of the blighting influence 
of “sowing wild oats,” 

WORDS TO MOTHERS, by Mrs. E. E. Kel¬ 
logg, A. M. This leaflet deals more particularly 
with safeguards against vice in young children, 
treating the subject in a chaste and interesting 
manner and giving much valuable counsel. 

NOVELS, by ,7. 11. Kellogg, M. D. This is a 
most scathing but wholly truthful resume of the 
modern novel, with a vivid portrayal of its de 
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moralizing etfect upon the young. It should be 
widely scattered. 

THE TRAINING OF GIRLS, by Kate Lindsay, 
M. P. A remarkably clear and forcible answer to 
the question which humanity has been asking 
through all ages, What shall be done with the 
little girl ? Dress her properly : feed her proper¬ 
ly ; teach her self-control and self-help, is a brief 
summary of this excellent leaflet. 

Per set, post-paid (one of each). ... .$ .05 

Per hundred, post-paid.. .40 




Miscellaneous Tracts and Leaflets 


Diphtheria, Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Treatment, by J. H. Kellogg, M. I)., 

04 pages, 12 mo, with colored plates.$ .10 

How to Live Well on a Dime a Day.05 

Balanced Bills of Fare.05 

The i >aiiv Ration. 05 

New Dietetics...05 

Pork or the Dangers of Pork-Eating Exposed .03 

Plutarch’s Essay on Flesh-Eating....03 

Dietetics of Sugar . 03 

Ethics of Flesh-Eating.03 


How to Live a Century ..03 

Starch and Its Relatives. 03 

Biblical Flesh-Eating.05 

Natural Food Recipes, by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, 

120 recipes.05 


Ten Lectures on Nasal Catarrh 

Its Nature, Causes. Prevention and Cure 
BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

120 pages and colored plates. 

Post-paid. - .$ .25 


The Truth about Alcohol as a Medicine 

BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 

Written especially for the. temperance work. A 
very neat and presentable tract. 


Post-paid. . . . .$ .05 

Fifty or more.024 

One bundled or more.02 


SANITARY AND INVALID SUPPLIES 


Our sanitary supply department is constantly 
experimenting and investigating with the sole aim 
of furnishing thoroughly reliable articles: It pays 
^ to make selections from t his list rather than take 
chances with the ordinary kinds. 


3-qt. hot water bottle, post-paid..$ 1 75 

2- qt. hot water bottle, post-paid. 1 00 

3- qt, hot water bottle and Fountain Syringe 

combined, post-paid.. . 1 75 

V 2-qt. hot water botth- and Fountain Syringv 

combined, post-paid. 1 50 

26-ineh Spine Bag. 1 25 

Colon Tube, 30 inches, open end.. 50 

Stomach Tube, with bulb and funnel. 1 50 

Rubber Bath Cap, tan and black, light .... 00 

Rubber Hath Cap, black, heavy ,. ..... 00 

fuir Household Gloves. 1 00 

Rubber Complexion Brush. 40 

No. 3 Rubber Sponge... 50 

No. 4 Rubber Sponge . 75 

No. 0* Brush Double. 50 

No. 01 Brush Double. (15 

2-qt. Seamless Fountain Syringe, white and 

slate. 1 50 

2-qt. Seamless Fountain Syringe, maroon.. 1 50 


3-qt.. Seamless Fountain Syringe, white and 

slate. 1 75 

3-qt. Seamless Fountain Syringe, maroon.. 1 75 

Pure gum ice-bag . 35 

Pure gum ice-bag, screw cap.. 1 no 

9-inch round ice-bag, screw cap. 75 

Douche Pan. 1 00 

Enema Can. 1 00 

HR Rectal Irrigator .. 75 

Home Medical Battery. 5 00 

9 De Yilbiss Atomizer Metal. 1 25 

1G De Vilbiss Atomizer, 2 glass bottles. 1 25 

•19 Nebulizer.... .*. 1 25 

19 Powder Blower. 1 On 

Loofah Flesh Brush . 15 

54 Bath Brush, leatherback. 1 50 

Fever Thermometer, 1 min.. . 1 25 

Girdle, wet abdominal. 1 00 

Girdle, wet with mackintosh. 1 35 

Supporter, natural abdominal, post-paid ... 4 00 

Massage Cream. Sanitarium, post-paid .. .. 25 

Dentifrice, antiseptic, post-paid. 25 

Talcum, Sanitarium, post-paid. 25 

Lanoline Cream. 25 

Corn Cure —. 15 

Holdfast Bath Spray. 1 35 

Porte-Air. 5 00 
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GOOD HEALTH PREMIUMS 

Valuable articles which can be earned easily by people familiar with the merits of GOOD HEALTH. 


4 

We will send t he bath-room outfit complete with 
Superb Brush for fifteen new subscriptions to 
Good Health or fourteen new and two renewals. 


Books * ^ 


There are hundreds of people who might just 
as well be earning the useful articles listed below 
as not. No especial amount of lime is required 
and but little elfort. A great many of the Good 
IIralth subscribers are constantly sending us new 
subscriptions that come to them almost entirely 
unsolicited. 


Hammond’s Modem Atlas of the World 

An absolutely new atlas of the world, including 
the final and definite record of Greater America. 
It measures 10J x 13* inches, being of much 
more Convenient size than the old style atlas. 
Bound in sultan red. stamped in black and gold, 
and will last a life-time. 

Publisher’s price.. .$3 .00 

Given for three new subscriptions to Good 
Health, or two new and two renewals. 


Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 

Just the thing for an office man’s desk or a.school- 
teacher’s table. Has 100 pages with maps 5x7 
inches in size. Bound in sultan red cloth. 

Publisher’s price.$1.00 

Given for one new subscription to Good 
Health or two renewals 


Good Health Toilet Set 

Consists of one can of Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Talcum Powder, one box of Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium Massage Cream and one tube of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Dentifrice, with one Loofah 
Flesh Brush. 

The entire set will be sent, post-paid, for two 
new subscriptions to Good Health or one new 
subscription and two renewals. 


We will send any one of the following books 
post-paid for the number of new subscriptions to 
Good Health set opposite the name. Two re¬ 
newals may be counted as one new subscription in 
sending for any of these: 


Name of Book 


No, of Subscrip¬ 
tions Requnea 


“A B Z of Our Own Nutrition ”—Fletcher .3 

“Aristocracy of Health ”—Henderson . 3 

“Art of Living Long ”—Cornaro . 3 

“Art of Massage ”—Kellogg . 4 

“Blues (The)”— A hr tons . 4 

“Rational Hydrotherapy ”—Kellctgg . 15 

“Happiness as Found in Forethought Minus ri 

Foarthoughl ”—Fletcher . 3 

“Healthful Gooker y 9 *—Kellogg .1 

“Ladies’ Guide (The)"— KeUoyy 

(Library Binding) . 6 

“Man, the Masterpiece”— Kellogg 

(Library Binding).0 

“New Glutton, (The )”—Fletcher . 3 

“New Menticulture (The )”—Fletcher . 3 

“New Hygiene (The )”—Metchnikoff .3 

“Science in the Kitchen ”—Kellogg . 3 

“Shall We Slay ro Eat Kellogg. .. 1 

“Studies in Character Building”— KeItogg . 2 

“Studies in Home and Child Life ”—Henry .. 2 

“That Last Waif ”—Fletcher . 3 
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The Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

Given for two new subscriptions to Good ^ 
Health or one new subscription and one renewal. 


The Good Health Watch 

A first-class, nickeled, open-face timepiece, 
stem winding and stem-setting. 

The watch, together with a non-scratching 
pocket, will be given for two new subscriptions to 
Good Health. 


The Good Health Bath Cabinet 

Regular price..$4.00 

Given for seven new subscriptions to Good 
Health or six new and two renewals. 


The Centrifugal Vibrator 

Given for fifty newsubscribers to Good Health? 


The Thermophore 

The regular $ 0.00 kind, either size, will be given 
for twelve new subscriptions to Good Health. 
Write for offer on other sizes. 


The Allen Fountain Brush 

We will send the Portable Outfit with complete 
equipment, including the Superb Brush, for fifteen 
new subscriptions to Good Health or fourteen 
new and two renewals. 


Health Foods 

A $5.00 assortment of the finest foods, fresh 
from the ovens of the great Battle Creek factory 
of the Sanitarium food company, will be sent 
prepaid for ten new subscriptions to Good Health. 
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GOOD HEALTH—ADVERTISING SECTION 


:: :: Dr. J. H. Kellogg’s Health Publications :: :: 

AGENTS WANTED 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

We need ladies and gentlemen of good education who are in sympathy with the prin¬ 
ciples taught in GOOD HEALTH to aid us in putting one hundred thousand copies 
of Dr. J. H. Kellogg's books into the homes of the people this summer. We intend to 
do it; you can help us if you will. 


The Home Book of Modern Medicine 



Contains 1,71)0 p»»gc>. Revised edition just o)T the press. A vast 
encyclopedia of physiology* hygiene, and treatment of disease. 
Beautifully illustrated and umpiestionahly Mn* l»cst home medical 
l>ook ever published. It contain* everything you want to know on 
health and treatment of disease. 




LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and 
Disease 

Girlhood, maidenhood, wife¬ 
hood. motherhood. Contains 
♦’.90 octavo pages. Fully illus¬ 
trated. lit simple, terse and 
pure language, it eottveys In¬ 
formation on matters of self 
and sex that ~every'‘*\vornnn 
ought to know. The directions 
are always concise, and always 
to the point. _The Uw»k Is e>- 
sentially a woman's honk, atal 
is intended for the use of 
mothers, wives and daughters 
only. 


MAN THE MASTERPIECE 

♦ >r. Plain Truths Plainly Told about Boyhood. Youth and Manhood. 
Thousands of lives have been wrecked lieenu.se ol the lack of Infor¬ 
mation on subjects contained in this book. Every young man needs 
It. and every father wants it for his soti>. Contains tutu octavo pages 
with appendix. Fully illustrated. 


<jj These books sell to the best class of people. Our records show this. An agent in one year sold 
eight thousand dollars’ worth of "Home Book of Modern Medicine;" another sold five thousand dollars’ 
worth of "Ladies' Guide" in the same time; and another as high as two hundred and twenty copies of 
"Man the Masterpiece" in a month. CJ If others can do this, you can. The people need the books; we 
need your aid in placing them in their homes. We want good, clean, living men and women to handle 
our clean literature. (J Write us for full information. 

Modern Medicine Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please say. “I saw the ad. in Goon Health.’* 

























































A MIDSUMMER AFTERNOON 

(Mural Halstead at his summer home) 






Cold is a universal antidote for heat, as heat is for cold. We use water to 
put out fire, and fire to warm water. There are no disorders or morbid con¬ 
ditions which so readily respond to the use of water and which are so radically 

and readily benefited by hydriatic applications 
as those especially incident to hot weather. 
The public generally have found this out, and 
hence it is the custom for those who can do 
so to leave their business, and make a trip 
to the seaside to get the benefit of the hydro¬ 
therapy of the sea. Sea bathing, which from 
the most ancient times has been considered a great health promoter, is nothing 
more or less than an empirical, unscientific, but nevertheless wonderfully bene¬ 
ficial form of hydrotherapy. And what is true of sea bathing, is true of bathing 
in natural sources of water of all kinds. 

We must remember, however, that what is good for one person is not always 
good for another, and perhaps as many are injured as are benefited by sea 
bathing. Very frequently people are made sick at the seashore because they 
overdo. They spend hours in the surf, and when they come out, they are com¬ 
pletely exhausted. If one is unaccustomed to sea bathing, the bath at first 
should be not longer than two or three minutes; the next time it may be a little 
longer, and may be gradually lengthened until a stay in the water of ten or fifteen 
minutes is safe. If the water is rather cold, one should remain in it not more 
than three or five minutes; if it is very cold, not more than five or ten seconds, 
—just long enough to get the impression of cold upon the skin. If one exercises 
vigorously by swimming hard, he can stay in longer. Fleshy people can remain 
in the water longer than thin people, and adults longer than the very young. 

The benefit to be derived from sea bathing is due. first of all, to the low tem¬ 
perature of the water, the temperature of sea water seldom being above 70° or 
75°. Water at that temperature very rapidly extracts heat from the body, so 
that if a person remains in water at that temperature a very great length of 
time, he loses considerable heat. So large an amount of heat might be carried 
off in this manner that one would suffer from shock, and the next day he might 
feel a great depression as the result. Fresh water is usually warmer than salt 
water; but in sea water reaction occurs more quickly than in fresh water, so 
that one may remain in it a little longer. 

In connection with sea bathing there is a reaction from cold,—the reaction 
which follows the extraction of heat,—then a second reaction, in which there 
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is an elevation of temperature, the resistive forces generating an extra amount of 
heat. It is from this reaction that the great benefit of sea bathing is derived, 
and not from the salt in the air or in the water, as some people think. The 
benefit comes from nothing else but the cold water. 

The cold water at first abstracts heat, then the body rallies its resources, 
sends blood to the skin, warms it, and produces an increased amount of heat. 
With this increased heat production there is an awakening and a stirring up of 
••'ll the vital functions of the body. 

Cold has the marvelous property of increasing vital work of all kinds. 
When cold water is applied to the skin, impulses are sent inward that awaken 
every organ of the body. Let us see what takes place: When a person dashes 
into cold water, the first thing he does is to draw a deep breath; the lungs 
swell out, a deep inspiration is taken, and the heart begins to pound away with 
wonderfully increased vigor and strength. This deep breathing is purely invol¬ 
untary. just as is the jerking of the leg when the bottom of the foot is titillated; 
it is one of the functions which is carried on independently of the will. 

This deep breathing increases lung activity, thus bringing in more oxygen; 
it increases heart activity, so that the blood is circulated with greater force; 
hence we have more blood and purer blood carried into every tissue of the body. 
The result is a stirring up of the bodily forces and a distribution' throughout 
the system of a larger amount of highly vitalized and oxygenated blood. 

Another very important function, the activity of which is increased by the 
application of cold nr bv sea bathing, is the digestive process, by which food is ab¬ 
sorbed and taken into the blood. The application of cold water to the skin has the 
effect to stimulate the secretion of gastric juice. Every one knows the effect 
of taking a walk on a cool morning,—what an appetite it gives. The liver and 
the srdivarv glands are stimulated in the same way. All the organs of the body 
perform more effective work and a larger amount of it under the application 
of cold than otherwise. 

Sea bathing, then,—the exposure to cold water,—puts one on a higher plane 
of life. This is a great advantage in hot weather. 

At times in summer the heat is depressing. A hot wave comes over a great 
city, and the death rate increases there; perhaps in a week it will become three 
times what it was before. The babies die off with terrible rapidity; hot weather 
out-Herods Herod in the slaughter of babies. Cold weather can not be com¬ 
pared with hot weather in this respect. In cold weather one can shield the 
infant with clothing, keep it indoors, and put more fuel in the stove; but in 
very hot weather one can not get rid of the hot air, nor can he get away from 
it. He can not get ice enough to cool it off. Consequently, when the hot wave 
comes, every one is subject to its depressing influence. The babies suffer most, 
but adults often suffer greatly. Sometimes the mortality is enormous. 

But cold water comes in as an antidote for these bad effects. One can not 
cool the atmosphere, but be can get into a tub of cold water. Man can live in 
water if he ''an not live under it. Did it ever occur to you that we are practi¬ 
cally amphibious animals? We think in water, digest in water, make bile in 
water, and make blood corpuscles in water. All the living, active processes of 
the body take place under water. Our bodies are about nine-tenths water, and 
so we live in water; and if on a dangerously hot day, one can get into a tub of 
tepid water (92°-94°), he can live there. 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT 


The Life of Another Member of this Famous New England Family 
Is Discussed by His Kinsman 


BY WILLIAM PENN ALCOTT 


T HIS name brings before us a re¬ 
markable man. In many practical 
ways he was a reformer far in advance 
of his age, and much may be learned 
from his life, as elsewhere more fully 
recorded. In this article we can but out¬ 
line his career. Our biography runs from 
Wolcott, Conn.,to Con¬ 
cord, Mass.; from Nov. 

29, 1799, to March 4, 

1888. Spindle Hill, a 
breezy district of the 
former town, was the 
early hive of the Al- 
cotts. Here “Captain 
John” settled in 1731. 

H i s great - grandson 
was my father, Dr. 

William A., concerning 
whom I refer the read¬ 
er to Good Health for 
1899. Another great- 
grandson in another 
line from the same set¬ 
tler was our subject. 

Amid the shining ledges of mica 
schist, stimulated bv the aroma of the 
sweet-fern bushes, broadened by 
glimpses of far-away lands and water, 
4 grew up this student, helping his father 
cultivate an ungenerous soil or shaping 
from the hard laurel stems pinions for 
the clock-making of adjoining towns. 
The neighbors were all farmers. With 
other crops they raised flax, which the 
women spun and even wove; hence the 
name of the district. In this family the 
father was a quiet, skilful, successful 
man, who, in those primeval days, “al¬ 
ways lived in a frame house.” Anna 


Bronson, his wife, of a prominent fam¬ 
ily in Waterbury, was a leader in the 
culture and refinement of Wolcott. 
“ Amos,” as our boy was called in ear¬ 
lier life, was the oldest of eight children 
who survived infancy. Next came a 
brother, and then twin sisters, Pamelia 
and Pamila. 

Thus Bronson Alcott 
was one of a large fam¬ 
ily, had excellent par¬ 
ents, a mother superior 
in every way, and was 
educated to industry. 
In his father’s shop 
he became skilful in 
the use of tools. Till 
thirteen he attended 
“the district school as 
it was.” Scarcely “three 
r’s” were taught. Amos 
and his cousin William, 
being ambitious for 
a higher education, 
studied evenings, holding their slates on 
the left arm and grasping in the hand 
a potato wherein a tallow candle was 
stuck. This was their “potato gospel”! 

Books were scarce, and these cousins 
scoured the region to borrow them, and 
finally started a small library. They 
became very familiar with the Bible and 
with “Pilgrim’s Progress,” a great fa¬ 
vorite with Bronson Alcott and his chil¬ 
dren, Louisa reading it through almost 
every year. The father thought it had 
more influence on him than any other 
book—though one can not see how. 
His wise mother suffered Amos to prac¬ 
tice writing with chalk on her kitchen 
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floor, and he became an expert in pen¬ 
manship. After he was thirteen he 
shared the instructions of neighboring 
clergymen for a few terms — his only 
college. Most of their higher studies 
these boys carried on by reading and 
mutual help. When twelve, Amos be¬ 
gan a diary, which he.kept till aged— 
a habit he taught his children, and one 
of value in various ways for us all. 

The blue lowlands were ever beckon¬ 
ing him. lie early began to visit towns 
nearer or farther away. He saw the 
buildings of Yale College, but he was 
one of a large family, and he was con¬ 
tent. At this time many Connecticut 
young men went South “ to peddle 
wooden nutmegs and silver lanterns.” 
In the fall of 1818, young Alcott 
joined the flight, hoping to teach 
school in Virginia. Finding no op¬ 
portunity, he became a peddler of small 
wares and was quite successful, com¬ 


ing home in Mav with a substantial 
balance for his father. During this trip 
he purchased almanacs for threepence 
and sold them for nine. No lack of 
worldly wisdom in those days! He spent 
the summer of 1819 helping his father 
build, partly on the site of his birth¬ 
place, the house shown in our illustra¬ 
tion. 

For about five years Bronson Alcott 
spent the cooler months in Virginia and 
the Carolinas with his cousin William 
or other relatives, as merchants afoot.p 
His suave manners opened to him the 
houses and the libraries of the rich and 
hospitable planters, and he spent many 
stormy days and not a few fair ones 
over the treasures of literature and 
philosophy, and also made abundant 
sales. He was prepared by inherited 

nature and his mother’s influence to 
catch most readily the elegant manners 
of the “first families,” and they became 
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characteristic of the man. An English 
gentleman, having met Bronson Alcoti 
in 1854 and learned of his early life, 
could scarcely believe it true. “Why,” 
said he to F. B. Sanborn, “your friend 
has the most distinguished manners— 
the manners of a very great peer,”—an 
Englishman’s highest compliment. Let 
instructors of the young remember that 
courtesy is one of the leading elements 
of success. 

Young Alcott made these years of 
travel, ended by southern malaria, a real 
university education. Now followed 
his school teaching. Late in the fall of 
1823 he became a pedagogue, serving 
in the vicinity of Wolcott three months 
at ten dollars a month and board. This 
was the lowest for a man, but soon he 
commanded the highest positions in the 
region. In 1828 he began a private 
school in Boston. After three years 
there, he taught two in Germantown. 
Philadelphia, then in Boston again from 
1834 to 1839, when his school work 
mainly ceased. The last five years were 
given to the famous Masonic Temple 
School, out of which came two books: 
“Conversations with Children on the 
Gospels,” and “ Record of a School,' 1 
both compiled by Miss Elizabeth Pea¬ 
body, his assistant. This lady, with an¬ 
other assistant, Miss Margaret Fuller, 
became very eminent in the realms of 
education and letters. 

I Pedagogy owes a great debt to my 
father and Bronson Alcott. Space 
does not permit me to show how mea¬ 
ger, unwise, and repellant was the com¬ 
mon school instruction of a century ago, 
even in Connecticut, which boasted of 
superiority. Following in the line of 
Pestalozzi, these young men, as prac¬ 
tical teachers and then leaders, revolu¬ 
tionized educational ideas. They in¬ 
troduced most of our modern methods. 
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These new ways gave offense to many, 
it will be observed that Bronson Al- 
cott’s schools were of short duration; 
even the last was a success little more 
than two years. Besides the changes 
in methods, he had developed unpopu¬ 
lar philosophical and religious views. 
Worse still! he had become a vegetarian 
about 1835, and invited Graham to lec¬ 
ture in Boston and even before his 



Ralph Waldo Emcfton 


school.' He tolerated a black pupil and 
let her come till only she and his own 
daughters were left. Persecution had 
now become quite acute. His expenses 
had been heavy. The costly furniture, 
library, and apparatus of this last school 
were sold at auction. He was left broken 
in health and bankrupt in purse, with a 
wife and three girls. Emerson and a 
brother-in-law befriended him, and he 
entered on his career as a philosopher 
at the age of forty. 

In 1839 Mr. Alcott had married a 
gifted and singularly devoted lady of 
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Old North Bridge and River, Concord, Mass. 


an eminent Unitarian family. For an 
account of their children and homes see 
the sketch of Louisa Alcott in March 
Good Health, and Mrs. Cheney’s life 
of that authoress. The fullest account 
of Bronson Alcott’s career is in San¬ 
born and Harris' Memoir. 

When about sixteen, the two cousins, 
of whom I have spoken, were confirmed 
in the small Episcopal church to which 
their mothers belonged. The boys alter¬ 
nated in reading service, and Bronson 
meditated “holy orders.” But as life 
went on he drifted from his early faith 
until he wrote: “I am dissatisfied with 
the general preaching of every sect and 
with the individuals of any sect.” Yet 
he died a nominal member of his moth¬ 
er’s church, and there seems always to 
have been in his heart an optimistic faith 
in God. Apparently his master passion 


was to do good. Even when very poor 
the family entertained every vagabond 
who asked help, sharing scanty meals, 
and on one occasion taking the small¬ 
pox as compensation. On one snowy 
Saturday evening they divided their 
meager stock of wood with poor neigh¬ 
bors. The father said: “Give half our 
stock and trust in Providence; the 
weather will moderate or wood will 
come.” The mother with a babe in her 
arms laughed and answered in her 
cheery way, “Well, their need is greater 
than ours, and if our half gives out, we 
can go to bed and tell stories.” A little 
later, most remarkably, a new supply of 
fuel came. Thus the older girls felt 
that their father was surely a seer. 

Gradually Bronson Alcott surren¬ 
dered his heart to every scheme that 
promised help to poor humanity. He 
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became an advocate of all reforms, how¬ 
ever unpopular. Interested in the com¬ 
munities at Brook Farm and Hopedale, 
he did not join them because in diet 
and other lines they were not sufficiently 
radical. For two or three years, with 
the aid of generous friends and by labor 
of brain and muscle, even with spade, 
hoe, scythe, and ax, he kept his family 
together. Then, through legacies and 
other providences, he was able to fulfil 
the dream of years and make his one 
visit to England. 

Several English thinkers had seen his 
educational views in the books already 
mentioned and opened correspondence. 
One of them erected Alcott House near 
Richmond as a Pestalozzian school. A 
few such friends gave him a cordial 
welcome in May, 1842. Carlyle treated 
him with scant courtesy, as reported, 
and, walking with him among the fine 
houses of London, rudely said: “Do you 
see this, man? This has stood for a 
thousand years, and will stand when 
you and your dom’d Potato Gospel have 
gone to the dogs.” 

Having spent nearly six months with 
his English friends, Alcott brought back 
to Concord Chas. Lane and his son, 
also H. C. Wright, hoping with dieir 
help to found in the spring a social para¬ 
dise for the world’s redemption. Mean- 

(To be ( 


while the tax collector called and Al¬ 
cott refused to pay his bill, because he 
would not support a government so false 
to the law of love. Finally he was 
lodged in jail, but a friend paid his tax 
before night. Sheriff Staples, when 
asked about it, said, “I vum, I believe 
it was nothing but principle, for I never 
beared a man talk honester.” 

Henceforth Bronson Alcott’s life is 
identified with Concord, Mass., a quiet 
old village, amid varied scenery. In 
several different houses he dwelt till at 
last he found a resting-place amid his 
loved ones in Sleepy Hollow. Walden 
Pond, Concord River, as pleasant and 
winding as Shakespeare’s Avon, the Vir¬ 
ginia Meadows and Caesar’s Woods, the 
Cliffs and the Battle Bridge, Revolution¬ 
ary memorials and philosophic “New¬ 
ness,” Emerson as a neighbor of neigh¬ 
bors, Thoreau, Hawthorne, G. W. Cur¬ 
tis, Sanborn, last but hardly least, 
farmer Bull, who originated the Con¬ 
cord grape, a fair soil to cultivate, 
inexpensive old houses, nestled at the 
foot of wooded hills, to beautify and 
surround with fruit trees and arbors, 
shrubbery and flowers, — all this was 
waiting for him. Here in “plain living 
and high thinking,” in bosom fellowship 
with Emerson, we leave him for the 
present. 
ncluded.) 
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THE SACREDNESS OF SLEEP 


The Importance of Nature’s Great Restorative Agency to Physical 
Health and Well-Being—a Few Common-Sense Rules 

BY ROSE WOODALLEN CHAPMAN 


T HE commonest blessing bestowed 
upon mankind, and the one most 
despised, is that of sleep. We begrudge 
the hours spent in unconscious slumber. 
We rejoice over the time that we can 
steal from the period which should be 
spent in sleep. We speak admiringly 
of Caesar and of Napoleon, because they 
had cut down to a minimum the time 
devoted to sleep. Every ambitious busi¬ 
ness man endeavors to emulate their ex¬ 
ample. If he reaches the point where 
he apparently can get along with six 
hours of sleep, he prides himself on his 
achievement, and exerts himself still 
harder to reach the traditional four. 

Having given over the hours of day¬ 
light to strenuous endeavor, we require 
the hours of darkness to furnish us with 
opportunities for amusement. The 
mother does her reading at night; the 
young college student gets his lessons 
by the traditional candle, sometimes sit¬ 
ting up all night to prepare for his ex¬ 
aminations, and boasting about it as a 
great achievement. 

Like many other blessings in life, the 
value of sleep is comprehended only 
when we are deprived of it. Let a man 
suffer from insomnia for a few nights, 
and how earnestly he longs for the bless¬ 
ing of sleep. No effort is too great for 
him if it will* result in the return of that 
which he formerly despised; and if his 
efforts are unavailing, what revilings 
does he not cast upon the Fate which 
has thus deprived him of what he now 
feels to be his rightful inheritance? 

Yet, in all probability, he has only him¬ 


self to blame for the condition in which 
he now finds himself. For years he 
has rejected Nature's offering of this 
sweet restorative. He has refused to 
listen to her warnings that in time his 
transgression of her laws must result in 
punishment. It may be he has witnessed 
the uncomfortable experience of some 
other reckless fellow-being, but has with 
audacious confidence continued his law¬ 
less course of life. Now that sleep is 
denied him, however, he comes to a real¬ 
ization of what it means to man. He is 
willing to lay aside his pleasure, his 
business, his fondest ambitions, if he 
only can win once more the nightly ex¬ 
perience of restful sleep. Now sleep 
becomes sacred in his eyes. The great¬ 
est crime that can be committed against 
him now is to disturb his slumbers. The 
whole household learns to respect his 
time of sleep, and he, in turn, exercises 
a new consideration toward the sleep of 
those around him. 

It should not be necessary for us to 
be deprived of a blessing in order to 
comprehend its value. We have been 
endowed with reasoning powers, v hich 
should enable us to understand for our¬ 
selves, after a little thoughtful consid¬ 
eration, the reason and the value of this 
period of unconsciousness. 

“I can not afford to take a nap in the 
daytime/’ said her visitor in reply to 
the young mother’s apology for her de¬ 
layed appearance. 

*T can not afford to do without one,” 
was the quiet reply. “I feel that I owe 
it to my husband and my children to be 
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as serene in spirit as possible, and to 
remain young in my feelings just as 
long as I can. I know of no surer pre¬ 
scription for this than a daily nap.” 

“But I have so much to do,” her vis¬ 
itor protested. 

“Yes, I know it is hard to drop the 
work and go to bed each day; but I 
have discovered that it pays me better 
to follow this plan than to wear myself 
down to nervous irritability by contin¬ 
ued work.” 

This mother was quite right in her 
attitude. Every family would be better 
off if the housewife would eliminate the 
unnecessary tucks and ruffles, and give 
herself a little time each day to bodily 
and spiritual recuperation. How many 
women are there, I wonder, who really 
know what it is to take a complete rest? 

I have seen so man} whose idea of rest¬ 
ing was to work on some taxing bit of 
dainty embroidery that I am beginning 
to think women do not know the mean¬ 
ing of the verb “to rest.” 

Women care a great deal about their 
looks, and rightly so. They will pur¬ 
chase fancy cosmetics; follow all sorts 
of ridiculous rules for preserving youth¬ 
fulness of face and figure; put them¬ 
selves into the hands of so-called ex¬ 
perts, whose purses must at the same 
time be well filled; and persistently neg¬ 
lect the one safest, surest, and easiest 
preventive of old age. What causes 
wrinkles? Simply having the face in 
certain expressions so continuously that 
the circulation is interfered with along 
certain lines, which, in time, become 
evident to the eye. A complete relax¬ 
ing of all the muscles of the face for a 
short time each day, relieves this constant 
pressure, and puts off to a far distant 
day the time when these marks of age 
shall become apparent. What causes 
loss of color? Lack of vitality and im¬ 
perfect circulation of the blood. A nap 


each day affords additional opportunity 
for worn-out tissue to be replaced, for 
the vital tone to be restored, and for 
the blood to circulate freely and rap¬ 
idly. 

It seems a loss of time at present; 
but in the years to come, when her con¬ 
temporaries are being obliged to forego 
the customary activities of life, because 
of failing strength and vigor, the mother 
who has found time for a daily nap 
will discover that she has in reality been 
storing up time and strength for the 
future. She has not used up each day 
all the energy her system could com¬ 
mand, but has put by a little for the fu¬ 
ture, and now, having reached the years 
of advancing maturity, finds that she 
has a well-filled bank account upon 
which she can draw. 

Business men, too, ought to know the 
efficacy of a few moments’ complete 
oblivion each day. A man of apparently 
wonderful acumen and endurance was 
asked by his friends for the secret of 
his success. To their surprise he re¬ 
plied, “Learning the value of sleep.” 

In response to their looks of inquiry, 
he continued: “As a young man, I was 
very ambitious, very high-strung, and 
determined to get to the top of my pro¬ 
fession in the shortest possible time. I 
worked early and late, priding myself 
on giving the minimum amount of time 
to sleep. As the months went by, how¬ 
ever, I discovered that my judgment 
was not so good as it had been. I could 
not keep my thoughts concentrated for 
a long enough time to think out mat¬ 
ters of importance as carefully and as 
thoroughly as they required. I was 
getting irritable, and the success of my 
business demanded from me unfailing 
courtesy to all whom I met. I had al¬ 
ways been a light sleeper, and I was 
finding it more and more difficult to lose 
myself in slumber. 
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“I thought the matter over very care¬ 
fully, and decided that it was essential 
to the fulfilment of my ambition that I 
should cultivate the ability to sleep. So 
I set myself to work. I gave myself 
as long a night's rest as I possibly could; 
but as my business often necessarily 
broke in upon that, T trained myself to 
take naps under any and all circum¬ 
stances. At first, it was impossible for 
me to drop off when in a sitting pos¬ 
ture; but in time I learned to sleep on 
a train, to sleep when sitting at my desk, 
and T have often known myself to take 
a short nap standing up. 

"The result was so apparent that I 
have continued the custom ever since. 
T generally secure one or two short naps 
on my way to and from business, while 
those around me are reading the news¬ 
paper or discussing politics; and I find 
that it is very frequently in the moments 
when I am just waking from such a re¬ 
freshing season that I arrive at the most 
important decisions concerning my busi¬ 
ness. To my mind, a sufficient amount 
of sleep is an essential to a successful 
business.” 

This lack of appreciation of the value 
of sleep has resulted in a complete fail¬ 
ure to recognize its sacredness. We find 
evidences of this on all sides. Those 
who pass down the corridors of a hotel 
after the hours of sleep, show no ap¬ 
preciation in voice or manner of the 
fact that all about them are individually 
seeking for the comfort that comes from 
unconsciousness. Loud talking and 
laughter is the rule, not the exception; 
and should any one feel impelled to play 
on the piano at the hour of midnight, 
none of his companions would deem his 
actions out of place. At summer resorts 
the same spirit is apparent, the feeling 
seeming to be that as long as one is en¬ 
joying himself, no one else need ask for 
any consideration. 


I have often seen the same spirit man¬ 
ifested in private homes. I remember 
on one occasion visiting in a family 
where the mother had been for some 
months a semiinvalid. She retired, 
under the doctor's orders, at nine o'clock. 
At eleven o'clock her daughters returned 
from some frolic with a party of friends, 
whom they urged to enter the home 
with them. At once the house was filled 
with gay voices and laughter, and in a 
few moments one of the daughters went 
to the piano and struck up a popular air. 
At once all joined in, singing at the top 
of their voices with youthful enjoyment. 
For half an hour the singing and laugh¬ 
ter continued. Then the guests left, well 
content with themselves and comment¬ 
ing upon their hostesses as most de¬ 
lightful and entertaining girls. But I 
could not help thinking of that mother 
in her up-stairs room, awakened, it may 
be, from the first sound sleep of the 
night, to toss for the remaining hours 
in a vain search for a return of slum¬ 
ber. 

The girls were thoughtless, you say. 
True; and who had allowed them to 
grow up in this thoughtlessness? The 
mother was, in reality, suffering from 
the result of her own neglect. In ear¬ 
lier years she had been so well and 
strong that she had not felt the need of 
extra sleep, nor had she seen the value 
of teaching her children to regard it as 
sacred. Yet, to my mind, this is one 
of the important lessons that should be 
inculcated in the minds of the young. 
From very earliest years, the children 
should be made to understand that sleep 
is so essential to the welfare of every 
individual, that it should be broken in 
upon only for the most important rea¬ 
sons. The knowledge that some mem¬ 
ber of the family is trying to secure a 
few moments of sleep should be suffi¬ 
cient to render his room sacred from ap- 
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proach and the house free from all un¬ 
necessary noises. 

How may this lesson be taught? In 
the first place, by respecting the sleep of 
the child. The little baby, to whose de¬ 
velopment sleep is so essential, ought 
never to be wakened to minister to the 
pleasure of friends or the pride of par¬ 
ents. That the baby is asleep should be 
enough to quiet all requests for its ap¬ 
pearance. If friends are inclined to be 
hurt by a refusal to show them the 
charms of the infant, better by far to 
let them remain piqued than to disturb 
the slumbers of the helpless little one. 

When the child grows old enough to 
understand what is said to him, he may 
have a thorough explanation of the rea¬ 
sons why we sleep, and of its value to 
us. Sometimes a child of four or five 
objects to a daytime nap. To understand 
why this is asked of him will help him 
to take it cheerfully; and if he sees that 
mother takes her nap as well, he will be 
still more ready to follow her example. 

In another way may her nap also be 
made a means of impressing upon him 
the sacredness of sleep. One little boy of 
four, when he saw his mother lie down 
for a nap, would tiptoe to her side, place 
over her the usual covering, and then 
softly steal away to his quiet play, hold¬ 
ing up a finger of warning if any one 
ventured to enter the room. 

It is especially important that our 
children should be taught the value of 
sleep, for during their years of growth 
and development it is most essential that 
they should give nature the maximum 
amount of time for the necessary build¬ 
ing and repairing of tissue. It is sad 
to consider how universal are becoming 
children’s evening parties. It seems to 
be thought necessary for children to ape 
their elders, and, because the young peo¬ 
ple clamor for it, the parents unwisely 
give way. 


If the children are kept to early bed¬ 
time hours during their early school 
years, when they enter the high school, 
the parents are apt to become more lax 
in this respect. They are supposed to 
need more time to study, and, feeling 
themselves “young ladies and gentle¬ 
men” now, they clamor for late dancing 
parties. Yet this is the period when loss 
of sleep is most disastrous. The tre¬ 
mendous physical changes which are 
taking place in the organism of the boy 
and the girl, make a strain upon their 
physical and nervous vigor which may 
be too much if there is not plenty of 
opportunity for rest and recuperation. 
Moreover, the mental demands are now 
increased, and the boy and girl are ex¬ 
pected to study as never before. There 
are many who hold the theory that re¬ 
cuperation from mental work may be 
gained by physical exercise. Such, how¬ 
ever, is not the case. It is a fact that 
physical exercises use up brain power, 
so that the followers of this theory are 
adding to their brain-fatigue rather 
than subtracting from it. To be sure, 
physical effort does not break down as 
much brain material, nor the same kind, 
as does mental work. Tt is also true 
that a proper amount of physical exer¬ 
cise is essential to the well-being of the 
individual. But this exercise must not 
be taken after the point of exhaustion 
has been reached as the result of severe 
brain work. The proper proportion must 
be maintained between mind and body, 
and allowance made for the fact that 
the use of both makes a demand upon 
the brain. 

It is a question that parents would 
do well carefully to consider, whether 
or not their growing bov and girl are 
securing enough sleep. It may be nec¬ 
essary to exercise some parental author¬ 
ity to prevent the consuming of valu¬ 
able vital forces in the dissipation of 
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evening amusements. For the sake of 
the child's future welfare, however, the 
parent must in this matter remain firm. 

It is not alone that sleep affords an 
opportunity for physical repair, that it 
should be regarded as sacred. With 
the exigencies of each day, there comes 
a certain nervous strain, a nervous ten¬ 
sion which must be relieved. This re¬ 
lief can be brought about only by a com¬ 
plete relaxation. For this reason, if it 


is not possible to lose oneself in sleep, 
it is yet advisable to take time each day 
for a few moments' complete relaxation, 
and the one who can find unconscious¬ 
ness by so doing, opens her being to the 
influx of divine powers. She puts her¬ 
self into communication with the univer¬ 
sal spirit, and receives from it more than 
we can realize. For this reason it seems 
to me we should regard as sacred— 
“Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep!” 


Beneath the full midsummer heat 
Are stores of golden, garnered wheat; 

Are billows of unripe oats, gray green; 

Are armies of corn blades, trenchant, keen. 
The killdeer flutes his mournful cries; 

The hawk in charmed circle flies. 

Berries ripen beneath the leaves. 

And warm and still are the musky eves. 

The moon shines bright in the cloudless sky, 
The crickets sing and the soft winds sigh. 

Sara Andrew Shafer . 



MAIN REQUISITES FOR CAMP LIFE 


Some Very Valuable Suggestions as to Equipments, etc., for Those 
Who will Live in Tents a Part of this Summer 


O NE of the most pleasurable and at 
the same time beneficial ways to 
spend a summer vacation, is in camp life 
among the mountains, on the shore of 
some lake or river, or amid the charms 
of wood and field. 

A season in a crowded hotel at some 
fashionable resort is incomparable with 


blessings of life. There has always been 
a close association between health and 
a natural life. The world-a-weary need¬ 
ing respite from the toil and turmoil 
of this strenuous age, can find it no 
more surely than in the simple life of 
the tent-dweller. 

Such life need not prove an expensive 



... mo uritMur t\a.iirvu<i it/. 

A Mountain Camp 


the restfulness, the invigoration, and 
pure enjoyment to be obtained by living 
thus near to nature. Man began his 
career a dweller in the open air. A 
booth of green boughs amply provided 
for any need for shelter, and Nature 
awarded him in full returns for his la¬ 
bor, providing him the best of foods and 
an abundance of health to enjoy the 


outing. It demands no elaborate ward¬ 
robe. There need be no weary days 
of shopping and sewing in preparation 
be forehand. 

An idea of the general requisites 
needed, one may gain from the follow¬ 
ing lists., which we quote from a book¬ 
let*—“Camping in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains ”: 


* Published by ihe Geueral Passenger Department of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 
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“Outfit for Four Campers: Two 
wall tents, 12x14 with flies; four cots; 
eight blankets; four puffs; four pillows 
with cases; four camp chairs; one cainp 
table; one four-hole camp stove and 
three lengths of pipe. A teakettle, 
saucepan, dishpan, water bucket, one- 


half dozen each of teaspoons, table¬ 
spoons, knives, and forks, the same of 
plates, cups, and saucers: two salts; one 
sugar bowl, one cream pitcher, one ba¬ 
king dish. Two candlesticks, one lan¬ 
tern, one wash basin, one ax, one bread 
knife, one vegetable knife, one can 
opener.” 

Many would prefer to make their 
beds of balsam boughs. A camper of 
experience tells how this is done: 
“Two slender logs, cut from fallen 
trees, are placed lengthwise in the tent, 


and about two and a half feet apart; 
then two short pieces are laid across 
the head and foot. This makes the 
frame of the bed. A layer of branches 
on the ground serves as springs, and on 
this, balsam tips, laid shingle-wise, com¬ 
plete the bed.” 

Tables and seats may 
be constructed of mate¬ 
rials found on the ground. 
A fireplace, four big flat 
stones, one at each corner, 
across which two five-foot 
logs are laid parallel to 
support the cooking uten¬ 
sils, may dispense with the 
need of a stove. Pack¬ 
ing boxes are useful as 
cupboards, and one sunk 
in the earth in some moist 
place serves an excellent 
purpose as a refrigerator. 

As to what to wear, an 
authority says, “ First, 
last, and all the time wear 
your old clothes,” 

Suggestive of what ar¬ 
ticles are most generally 
needed, the appended list 
may aid in right selection, 
although much will de¬ 
pend upon the probable 
climate conditions of the 
camp selected: 

“Ladies: A complete golf or bicycle 
suit. An extra skirt, dark and heavy, 
walking or bicycle length. Two pair 
stout, heavy-soled shoes. One pair can¬ 
vas leggings. Medium-weight under¬ 
wear. A jacket, golf cape, or wrap. A 
common shawl or blanket for shawl use. 
A soft felt hat. A wide-brimmed straw 
hat. A heavy veil. One pair extra heavy 
gloves. Two or three pair of gloves. 
Several outing flannel shirt-waists. 
One leather belt. Handkerchiefs, ho¬ 
siery, neckwear, etc., etc. 



Courtesy of Denver A ’/o Grande Railroad Co. 

Outdoor Living on the Home Grounds 
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“Also a stick of camphor ice in case 
of chapped lips; and on account of the 
bright sun a pair of blue, smoked, or 
colored spectacles often adds to one's 
comfort. 

“Gentlemen : One or two business 
suits of strong texture and medium 
weight. Or one business suit, and a 
golf or bicycle suit. Two suits of me¬ 
dium-weight underwear. Two light¬ 
weight, light-colored flannel shirts. One 
heavy blue flannel shirt. One sweater. 
Plenty of socks, the kind you always 
wear. A medium-weight overcoat. 
Two pair stout shoes. One pair hip 
rubber boots. Couple of old soft hats. 


One stout leather belt. One pair of can¬ 
vas or leather leggings. Plenty of hand¬ 
kerchiefs. One bandana handkerchief 
for the neck. Mackintosh or water¬ 
proof coat (not absolutely necessary, 
but convenient). One pair of heavy 
gloves. Two dozen large, strong safety 
pins.” 

It adds, of course, to the enjoyment 
of one’s vacation to camp in some lo¬ 
cality amid new scenes, away from 
home, but this is not an absolute essen¬ 
tial ; for one may derive all the bene¬ 
fits of fresh air by living in the same 
simple manner in a tent under a tree 
in the backyard. 



Courtesy of Denver Rio Grande Railroad Co. 

Primitive Tent Life 


Better Than Civilization 


Before the Spaniards discovered the 
Ladrone Islands, in 1620, their inhabi¬ 
tants believed themselves to be the only 
people on earth. They were deprived of 
almost everything that would seem nec¬ 
essary to the average civilized man. 
There were no animals on the islands 
except a few species of birds, which 
were wholly unmolested. The people 
had never seen fire, and at first they 
could hardly imagine its effects and use. 


Fruits, nuts, and vegetables, just as Na¬ 
ture furnished them, were their only 
means of subsistence. They were ex¬ 
ceedingly well built, vigorous, and 
could easily carry a weight of five hun¬ 
dred pounds on their shoulders. Dis¬ 
ease was unknown to them, and they 
all lived to a ripe old age. Many among 
them had crossed the century mark and 
had never had the slightest sickness.— 
The Clinic . 







HEALTH AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

i. 

The System 

BY CARRIE L. GROUT 


I F there is one institution above an¬ 
other of which Americans are proud, 
it is the public school. They do some¬ 
times grumble at the taxes, but, on the 
whole, willingly provide that the school 
buildings shall be imposing structures, 
and that the average run of teachers 
shall receive wages equal to those of 
ditch diggers. They send their children 
gladly, sometimes to have them safely 
out of the way for a good part of the 
day, but mostly expecting them to learn 
something which will be useful to them 
in after life, content if Johnnie and 
Mary are promoted as often as their 
schoolmates. It is usually considered 
a bore to visit school, and Johnnie, at 
least, would prefer to have his parents 
stay away, because parental visits com¬ 
monly mean trouble of some sort. 

The public school is doubtless open 
to criticism, but it is by no means a 
dead or dying institution. Its methods 
are changing bit by bit, so that the pro¬ 
gram of to-day is quite different from 
that of a generation ago, and it is prob¬ 
ably as good altogether as a consensus 
of opinion among the educators can 
make it, backed up by the money they 
are able to coax out of the tax-payers. 

A noted doctor reminded us many 
years ago that the whole boy goes to 
school, but parents rarely expect the 
teachers to concern themselves with any 
part of him except the brain, and as the 
parents themselves are too often igno¬ 
rant of the first principles of wholesome 
living, the boy gets top heavy, or fails 
as a student, runs away, or gets ex¬ 
pelled and goes at something else, which 


so often proves to be annoying or even 
dangerous to the community at large. 

There is something of so-called phys¬ 
ical culture to be occasionally found in 
the schoolroom, but it is too often half¬ 
hearted and inadequate. Athletic am¬ 
bition is sifting down from the univer¬ 
sity to the kindergarten, but it is un- 
svstematized and uninstructed, often 
brutal and dangerous. There is also a 
wide-spread effort at industrial training, 
domestic science; i. e., sewing and cook¬ 
ing for the girls and wood work for the 
boys. There is drawing and music 
quite generally, which we may call the 
training of the eye and ear, but all 
these things are as vet without coordi¬ 
nation or correlation with the book 
work, and the parents who got this 
training out of school, or not at all, 
do not consider these things as essen¬ 
tial to education, and it is most difficult 
to get the means for their support. The 
physical training formerly received in 
and about the home is now rendered 
impossible by lack of space. Sawing 
wood is unnecessary by reason of the 
use of coal and gas as fuel. Errands 
are now done by telephone instead of 
the boy. Sewing and cooking are done 
in a wholesale way and sent to the house 
by delivery wagons, and if the normal 
activities of the child are not directed 
and encouraged by the school, they will 
either dwindle and die or become peril¬ 
ously misdirected. 

The majority of teachers are not yet 
trained for this service, and the major¬ 
ity of tax-payers do not begin to real¬ 
ize that schools are cheaper at any cost 
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than prisons and hospitals. Parents 
who complain that their children do not 
get on to suit them, seldom stop to ask 
themselves if they have furnished good 
material for the school to work upon, 
or whether they are helping or hinder¬ 
ing the work of the school. If Johnnie 
and Mary are dull and languid and 
backward, it is commonly attributed to 
overwork, with a convenient but culpa¬ 
ble blindness to the candy store so often 
next door to the schoolhouse, or the 
deadly cigarette consumed in the alley 
on the way to and from school. The 
evening parties or the unnatural stimu¬ 
lant of the cheap theater are enough to 
render ineffective the best effort of any 
school. One boy of eleven told me with 
evident pride that he had seen “The 
Count of Monte Christo” four times, 

(To be 


needless to add that he and the school 
did not agree at all. 

A mother told me in a boastful way 
how much reading her little daughter 
of twelve did. I asked what sort of 
reading; the mother did not know, but 
said the school had an excellent library. 
I saw the little girl's teacher and was 
told that she had taken several posi¬ 
tively indecent books from the child. 

Evidently education will never be an 
all-round, effective, useful process until 
we understand it better and cooperate 
as parents and teachers to carry it on. 

I have been visiting schools for sev¬ 
eral years, from Eastern Pennsylvania 
to California, and should like to tell the 
readers of Good Health some things 
I have seen, in the hope of inciting a 
desire for a true education. 
nti nued.) 


Unclean, Unsanitary Refrigerators 

BY JOANNA WHITE, M. D. f 
In "Good Housekeeping" 


S EVERAL cases of diphtheria devel¬ 
oped simultaneously in one family. 
The source of their infection was ob¬ 
scure, no other cases having been re¬ 
ported to the board of health for several 
weeks. The house was well built, com¬ 
paratively new, and in a healthful loca¬ 
tion. The nurse who was retained, told 
me on my next visit that it would be 
impossible for her to remain, as she 
would be afraid to eat anything kept 
or prepared in the house. To prove that 
she was not unreasonable, she asked me 
to step to the refrigerator. Upon open¬ 
ing it, considerable foul odor escaped, 
but the condition of the whole interior 
was simply appalling. It was covered 
with a half-inch coating of thick slime. 


It seems incredible that any house¬ 
wife, barring the most grossly ignorant 
or careless, could allow such a condition 
to arise or exist. This is only one case 
among many where I believe the spe¬ 
cific poison of contagious and infectious 
diseases has been harbored in unsani¬ 
tary refrigerators. It is easier to over¬ 
look neglect and carelessness in the very 
poor; though even here there is no real 
excuse for it. Even the upper class is 
not exempt from the same sort of neg¬ 
lect. A busy society or club woman, 
leaving the care of home entirely to 
servants, need not expect the busy maids 
to take all the intelligent care which is 
so very essential. 

Generally speaking, it is in the homes 
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of the middle class, where only one, or 
possibly no maid is kept, that the most 
favorable hygienic conditions exist. 

There are so many so-called germ 
diseases, where uncleanliness is the di¬ 
rect cause of infection, that the fight for 
hygienic conditions should never be 
abated. The refrigerator alone is the 
source of much evil; therefore even the 
busy housewife should pay particular 
attention to its condition at all times and 
to the food which goes into it. 

If the refrigerator is a movable one, 
do not place it in the darkest and most 
out-of-the-way corner. Put it where 
there will be light and some circulation 
of air, preferably out-of-doors, on a 
piazza. For the ordinary house, where 
there is no special provision for drain¬ 
age, perhaps the safest way is to use the 
old-fashioned pan, which should be 
emptied and scalded twice a day. If the 
refrigerator is “ built in ” and a piped 
drain provided, this pipe should not be 
connected with the waste or soil pipe, 
or sewer, or discharged upon the ground, 
but should be connected with an open 
and water-supplied sink. The connec¬ 
tions should be short and disconnected 


from the refrigerator. All drainage 
pipes should be flushed twice a week, 
with either a solution of chloride of 
lime, washing soda, or strong ammonia. 

The ice compartment and storage part 
should be thoroughly cleansed twice a 
week. All removable parts should be 
taken out for greater ease in cleansing. 
All parts should be washed in good soap 
and hot water, with a clean cloth or 
brush, then thoroughly scalded, after 
which it is well to go over the lining 
with some chloride solution, a caustic 
cleaning solution, or a strong solution 
of borax in water. 

Watch for the iceman and have ready 
a good pitcherful of clean water with 
which to rinse the ice. It will take only 
a moment and your care in cleansing 
will not be defeated. 

All food should be inspected and pre¬ 
pared for storage. Keep the milk sup¬ 
ply in closely covered receptacles, pref¬ 
erably glass. Butter should also be cov¬ 
ered, as these two foods are very apt 
to absorb impurities. Most fruits and 
vegetables can and should be washed 
and wiped or drained before storing in 
a refrigerator. 


That was a wise and good preacher 
who said, “Young women, be brave; 
young men, be pure.” The common 
teaching is that men are dishonored 
if they are not brave, and women 
if they are not pure. The good abbot 
knew that this was so no less the 
other way. We talk of fallen women; 
but there is never a fallen woman with¬ 
out a fallen man, and often, indeed, the 
fall of the man is to a depth far deeper 
than is hers. The law of purity binds 
every child of God, be it son or daugh¬ 
ter. “The temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are,” was spoken to men no 
less than to women. And again, to 


men came the burning words: “What, 
know ye not that your body is the tem¬ 
ple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, 
which ye have of God, and ye are not 
your own ? ” Cruel, cowardly, base is 
the social law which excludes from kind¬ 
ly fellowship the woman who has fallen 
once, perhaps deceived, perhaps mad¬ 
dened by starvation, perhaps undone by 
love, yet receives on an equal footing, 
in drawing-room and in boudoir, the 
man who has fallen, in the pure selfish¬ 
ness of lust, and helps to keep women 
down in the mud, hardened, hopeless, 
reckless.— Richard A . Armstrong, in 
“The Light.r 



Health and Money 


T HAT good physical health promotes 
mental and spiritual strength and pu¬ 
rity is well known. The Public Ledger 
Philadelphia, lately said: 

“ r The first wealth is health.’ In 
glancing through the literature of ad¬ 
monition and exhortation one may read 
the most eloquent of homilies directing 
people to be cheerful, to be hopeful, to 
be good-natured, and to avoid peevish¬ 
ness, irascibility, melancholy and de¬ 
spair ; but the task of being hopeful is 
a very difficult one to accomplish when 
the circulation is sluggish, the digestion 
bad, the lungs wheezy, the heart weak, 
and the physical being relaxed and in¬ 
efficient. 

“Nine-tenths of the misery of the world 
and half of the crime are due to the 
fact that the bodies of men and women 


are not in prime health. A majority 
of the worry in the world is perfectly 
useless. People borrow trouble by cher¬ 
ishing forebodings of evil to come. 
When the evils do come, the sufferers 
are generally surprised to find that they 
surmount the troubles somehow, and 
then discover that the most forbidding 
feature of the affair was the senseless 
worry in anticipation of the troubles. 

“People in good health do not have 
these useless worries. They do not sap 
their strength and vitality by permitting 
the canker of worry to invade their lives. 
They smile at the world and the world 
smiles back at them. ‘Trifles make up 
the happiness or the misery of life,’ and 
the man who is healthy in mind and 
body dismisses the trifles without an ef¬ 
fort.” 


BISHOP FALLOWS ON DIET 

“It all depends on what one eats,” 
says Bishop Fallows of Chicago. “You 
can make a person good or bad, nervous 
or steady as a pendulum, honest or dis¬ 
honest, dull or clever, simply by seeking 
the right kind of diet. 


“If every child were scientifically fed, 
we would have no moral baseness, no 
mental depravity, no spiritual ignorance. 

“A child that is fed improperly will 
live improperly. Virtue can be fed into 
a growing child, and by the same rea¬ 
soning, vice can be fed into children 
through their stomachs.” 
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SIMPLE LIFE BIOGRAPHIES 


Charles Wagner 

BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


I T is appropriate that the first of my 
series should be upon the man who 
coined the phrase, “The Simple Life.” 
For, as is well known, Charles Wagner, 
the great Protestant and liberal preacher 
of Paris, France, wrote the book with 
that title, which, being recommended to 
the American people by President 
Roosevelt, soon had a large vogue. 

Many preachers are advocates and 
exponents, but comparatively few really 
live the truths they advocate and ex¬ 
pound. Charles Wagner is not only an 
advocate and expounder of “the simple 
life,” but he actually lives it. His is, 
in deed and truth, a simple life. 

Born in the home of a humble pastor 
in Alsace, his earlier years were vexed 
with the fierce conflict that raged be¬ 
tween France and Germany for the pos¬ 
session of Alsace-Lorraine. The sever¬ 
ance of these provinces from France led 
to a conflict of ideas and thoughts no 
less violent than had been the war. Old 
standards were attacked; men took hold 
of the most negative and revolutionary 
thought. His father and the school to 
which he belonged, stood for the most 
exclusive, most conservative, traditional 
orthodoxy, while on every hand oth¬ 
ers taught the greatest freedom of 
thought. As a lad he thus learned to 
think for himself, and when, eventually, 
the call came to him to remove to Paris 
and begin to preach, he came into that 
center of Roman Catholicism as a self¬ 
thinking, liberal-minded Protestant. As 
I once heard him say: “When the time 
came for me to speak, I found myself 
an isolated man. At the beginning of 
my ministry, I had no place, no pulpit. 


I was ‘ a voice crying in the wilderness,’ 
but I remained true to the inner voice,— 
the voice within myself. When I was 
tried and sad, I went away alone; then 
I heard the voice speak plainly: ‘Trust 
thyself,' as your own great Emerson 
has said. Then, too, came the words 
of that Greater One than he: * Fear not, 
I am thy helper! * 

“I continued to speak as I felt; and 
soon the barrenness about me became 
fertile and living.” 

Yes! friends began to gather around 
him. The hearts of men and women 
were stirred by his living, simple, pure 
message. They flocked to his standard; 
not in large and overflowing numbers, 
but slowly, surely, and increasingly. 
They were earnest souls, and they found 
in what this simple, earnest man said 
to them the things they had long hun¬ 
gered and thirsted for. Little by little 
his power grew, his congregation and 
influence increased. France was under 
the depression the war had left her in. 
She had not yet forgotten the defeat 
of Sedan, the terrible fratricidal strug¬ 
gles in the streets of Paris, the wild and 
frantic endeavors of men who were des¬ 
perate and determined to make great 
and rapid changes in the political gov¬ 
ernment of the country. Wagner saw 
that changes must come from within, 
not without. He preached the doctrine 
that France must be regenerated, not 
through new governors or new laws, 
but by the personal regeneration of 
Frenchmen. The established religion, 
even of the new republic, was Roman 
Catholicism, and for centuries it had 
been the religion of the people and was 
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hallowed to them by the countless thou¬ 
sands of sweet memories and devotions, 
self-sacrifices and heroisms. For it is 
only the most bigoted and ignorant of 
sectarians who can deny that men and 
women of all faiths often rise far higher 
than their creeds, and live noble and 
sublime lives,—lives of devotion to God 
and man. But Wagner and his friends 
wished to see religion a personal affair 
of such deep moment that no state help 
for the churches would be needed or 
required. And he and others working 
in the same line soon banded together, 
first in spirit, then in flexible organiza¬ 
tion, and became known as “The Young 
France*' movement. From the start 
Wagner was a leader,—a quiet, but tre¬ 
mendous force, controlling by sheer 
power of simple, direct thinking. He 
organized classes for instruction in con¬ 
nection with his church work, had the 
young men meet to discuss active, living 
problems, and taught them at the very 
outset the first principles of proper dis¬ 
cussion ; viz., “Proclaim fairly and fully 
your own ideas, but respect the feelings 
of others." 

His friends began to urge him to 
write his thoughts, so that others might 
be influenced by them, and at last he 
wrote an impassioned, living, breathing 
book entitled, “Justice," which showed 
that we are dependent one upon another, 
no matter how diverse our opinions and 
lives may be, and that, therefore, we 
must be true and just in our dealings 
One with another. 

Then, in succession, he wrote "Youth" 
and “Courage," both of them trumpet- 
calls to the duty of living the highest 
life that we can see or picture. 

One day, in the ordinary course of his 
duty as a pastor, he married a young 
couple, a chambermaid and a workman. 
After he had given the young couple his 
blessing, he began, as was his wont, to 


talk to them about how they should start 
life together. The maid was in the em¬ 
ploy of one of the most noted families 
of Paris, and the young lady of the 
household was present at the wedding. 

Her own wedding was to take place a 
week later, and, to his intense surprise, 
Pastor Wagner was asked by this young, 
rich, fashionable girl to perform the ^ 
ceremony, and especially urged to re¬ 
peat the words of advice he had given 
at the preceding marriage. “What," 
said Mr. Wagner, “do you expect me 
to talk to you in that fashion before the 
two thousand guests whom you have 
invited to be present at your wedding 
ceremony? It is impossible." Then the 
father of the bride interposed, and it 
finally came to pass as they requested. 

At the ceremony the vast audience, 
brilliant, wealthy, refined, aristocratic, 
listened with the greatest attenion, and 
the next morning Mr. Wagner received 
from one of the leading publishers in 
Paris a letter asking him if he would 
write for immediate publication a book 
upon the lines of his talk. That letter 
was the immediate cause of the writing * 
of “The Simple Life." When President 
Roosevelt read it, it made such a pro¬ 
found impression upon him that he open¬ 
ly urged the American nation to read ^ 
it. Hundreds of thousands of people 
did so, and then there grew up a large 
demand to see the man and hear him 
speak. An invitation was sent over to 
Mr. Wagner to come and leciture in * 
America. He learned the English lan¬ 
guage in order to do so, and I had the 
pleasure on that visit of spending two 
whole days with him in closest inter¬ 
course. In those two days I watched 
him and studied him from every stand¬ 
point, with the result that I was fully 
assured of the deep sincerity and abso¬ 
lute simpleness of the man's life and 
character. 
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One who was present told me of an 
incident that occurred a day or two 
after his landing in New York. He 
was dining in the home of one of the 
wealthy society people who felt called 
upon to do him honor. The lady of 
the house was elegantly and expensive¬ 
ly gowned in the highest fashion, de¬ 
collete, and bedecked with many pre¬ 
cious stones; the flowers used on the 
table would have been a delight to a 
whole ward of a large city hospital; the 
silverware and cut glass were valuable 
enough for a prince’s ransom; and be¬ 
hind the chair of each guest stood a 
flunky in livery whose sole duty was to 
see that the wants of his particular guest 
were attended to. During the conver¬ 
sation the hostess turned to Pastor Wag¬ 
ner with the question, “Well, Mr. Wag¬ 
ner, how would you apply the princi¬ 
ples of the simple life to a home like 
mine? ,, Without a thought of conse¬ 
quences, with a directness that only a 
simple soul could have yielded to, he 
said, looking at the liveried servants 
who stood around the table: “Well, 
madam, I suppose de first ting I should 
do would be to consider these men 
behind our chairs. They are our broth¬ 
ers, yet they can not take part in our 
conversation or share our food. I should 
say to them, ‘Come, brothers, bring up 
your chairs and sit down/ ” 

Class and position have no place in 
his mind. Men and women are men 
w and women, brothers and sisters, with 
God as the Father of all. That is his 
doctrine, and he lives it as well as 
preaches it. 

Every time he passes a scavenger in 
the city of Paris, he raises his hat to 
him, and once each year he invites to 
his home the men of that class who live 
in his immediate neighborhood. One 


day one of his little girls said to him: 
“Papa, why do you raise your hat to 
that nasty, dirty man ?” 

“I do that man honor, my darling,” 
was the reply, “ because he is willing 
to be dirty and do his disagreeable work 
that we may be clean.” 

When he asked a blessing as we sat 
at breakfast at the table of Gustav Stick- 
ley, the editor of the Craftsman, he said 
with a joyous reverence: “We thank 
Thee, O Source of Life, for the lovely 
gift of bread. It comes from Thy sun¬ 
shine and man’s labor. May we eat it 
in love and thus possess Thy sunshine 
within our souls ! Amen.” 

His soul is simple as that of a little 
child; hence all children are attracted 
to him and love him. I have seen him 
go into a strange house and in fifteen 
minutes have the little ones on his lap 
telling them stories of rabbits or birds 
or other children. He lives a sponta¬ 
neous, natural life, healthy, happy, 
frank, and free. He is outspoken to a 
degree that is offensive to some people, 
but there is nothing hidden behind his 
words but good-will. And he is never 
offended at people’s speaking of and to 
him as freely as he speaks to them. The 
doing of a thing himself is proof that 
others have the right to do the same 
or similar things. It is in this simple 
directness that his power lies. He is 
pure and good, hence he dare let all the 
thoughts and feelings of his inner heart 
find fullest expression. 

The world is cursed with complexity, 
artificiality, pretense, and sham. It will 
never be blessed until we live simply, 
naturally, honestly, frankly, spontane¬ 
ously. This is what Charles Wagner 
does. Hence his act, as much as his 
writing, is a true exposition of “ The 
Simple Life.” 


My Summer Outing 

BY LAURA E. LOCKWOOD 


T HE last of April I found my plans 
for the summer had miscarried, and 
I should be obliged to spend my vaca¬ 
tion months at home, instead of in the 
mountains of New Hampshire as I 
hoped. I mastered my gloom and set 
about considering what I might do that 
would take and keep me out-of-doors 
a part of each day, that would furnish 
the interest of novelty, and that might 
be done here where I had lived for 
years. To be sure, I could tramp miles 
each day over the good roads and 
through the beautiful woods; but I 
knew the woods and the roads—they 
were associated with many a meditative 
walk when things were decided or 
found too knotty to decide. I wanted 
something new, something that would 
absorb me and banish last year’s teach¬ 
ing, and give no hint of that which 
was to come. There was tennis, of 
course, and I enjoyed tennis, but part¬ 
ner and opponent were planning to flee 
at the last roll-call. I should love horse¬ 
back riding, but that I could not afford. 

As I meditated on the inconvenience 
of economy, my ear caught the sound 
of a hoe. I went to the window to see 
what old Mrs. Mavbury was doing now. 
Hoeing as usual, and this time getting 
ready for her second planting of peas. 
How she works! and how bright are 
her eyes as she nods her greeting! 
Straight the inspiration came. I would 
garden for my summer outing. I 
would at least discover what my neigh¬ 
bor found so enthralling; it would 
be new and out-of-doors and cheap. 

The thought at once came that I 
possessed no land, which fact mighi 
prove a difficulty. I would rent; that 
was what a man would promptly do. 
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Perhaps I could rent a part of the va- ■ « 
cant lot across the street. To decide 
was to act, and by the morning post I 
sent a letter to the judge in the distant 
city who owned the vacant lot. In a 
brief time came the reply from the 
courteous judge; he did not care to 
rent, but he would be delighted to lend 
his vacant lot for a garden, and he * 
wished me success. This kindly begin¬ 
ning augured well, and, besides, I was 
developing a healthy interest in my 
project. 

Then came difficulties. Provident 
Mrs. Maybury said it was too late to 
begin a garden, especially in soil that 
had not been tilled for years. I had to 
walk miles in search of a spading man. 

I had to ask (and I learned humility 
in asking) the sixth before I found one 
who was not employed on somebody's 
already begun garden. When my man 
at last appeared, the first of May had 
arrived. He cut through the long grass 
with much difficulty, and laboriously 
turned over the heavy sod. At the end 
of half an hour he struck for a lighter 
job. “No man can’t spade that; you’ll 
have to have it plowed." After all my ^ 
plucky search and waste of time! My 
courage was up, and two days later I 
had a man and horse and plow. The 
combination in the course of an hour 
and a half turned the tall grass under 
and lifted up the dark, rich earth. The 
ground looked formidable, but I would 
have no more men in my garden; it 
took too much time and humiliation of 
spirits to induce th< m to come. I bought 
a hoe, cut off an old dress to eight 
inches from the ground, and set my 
alarm clock. I was hoeing away by 
six o'clock in the morning—a few awk- 
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ward strokes at a time, for I was ma¬ 
king the acquaintance of my tool, and 
then a long breath of the delicious morn¬ 
ing air, and a look all about at the lovely 
green growing things. I had never be¬ 
fore known this time in the morning 
was so full of character and charm. I 
was a bit stiff, and somewhat sleepy in 
my class-room those first days of early 
rising, but I was alert and interested 
in every clod in my garden. The gar¬ 
den was now the talk of the neighbor¬ 
hood. The click of my hoe would call 
the six-thirty risers to the windows, 
whence they pelted me with remon¬ 
strance, derision, and advice. I took this 
as part of the fun, for I was growing 
to enjoy my early rising, and the mus¬ 
cles of my back were gaining a strange 
feeling of life and pleasure. 

The planting was a great excitement. 
As I walked home from the morning's 
teaching, instead of puzzling over ques¬ 
tions of character or pedagogy, I medi¬ 
tated what to plant and how. Should 
I plant the rows longways or crossways ? 
What should go in first? How were 
particular things planted, in hills or in 
trenches? My mother and aunt were 
mildly tolerant, but consistently unhelp¬ 
ful. I went to Mrs. Mavbury, whose 
respect I had won by my acquired skill 
in hoeing, and confessed my ignorance. 
She most generously opened to me her 
store of knowledge gained from years 
of growing gardens. I learned where 
to buy seeds and what kinds; what to 
plant first; to mix the earth with fer¬ 
tilizer; to soak the seeds overnight and 
sprinkle them with sulphur for the de¬ 
struction of bugs; to plant the small 
things on the east side; to plant a few 
beans or hills of corn this week and a 
few next. I did not aspire to potatoes 
until she said no garden could claim re¬ 
spectability that had not potatoes. As 
the result of many consultations my 


garden went in in this way—longways, 
because it would be pleasant to see the 
rows from my opposite window: a row 
of lettuce, a half row of spinach and the 
other half of carrots, a row of dwarf 
peas and then one of bush beans, two 
rows of potatoes, one of tall tomatoes, 
and lastly two rows of corn. That was 
the main plan, but there were trim¬ 
mings and extras: a short row of on¬ 
ions between the corn and tomatoes be¬ 
cause they were soon grown, pulled up, 
and out of the way; a large aspiration 
in two hills of melons and two of 
squashes among the corn; and finally a 
few lentils, just to see how they grow. 
Across the front I planted a row of 
dwarf nasturtiums to give color, and to 
repeat the note, a row of sunflowers 
across the back. 

How did T find time for all this hoe¬ 
ing and planting while college work was 
still in progress ? That was easy 
enough—just cut out the unpleasant or 
unnecessary things, receptions and the 
like, and do what interests and delights. 
Any one of us can so order our days 
if the motive is sufficiently strong. 

After the planting came the weeding 
and the watching for the first shoots, 
later the noting of the day’s growth. 
Then there was the triumph of bearing 
my first onions and peas and beans to 
the kitchen, of presenting my scornful 
friends with plates of crisp lettuce and 
savory spinach. I have now pulled up 
my pea vines to plant more spinach and 
a few turnips. I am watching eagerly 
the graceful corn change itself into 
blossom and fruit. 1 am waiting for 
my fine tall tomatoes to turn their great 
clusters from green to white and then 
to red—I never knew before that toma¬ 
toes succeeded from color to color. 
Some one asks about potato bugs. Yes, 
T have coped with that problem by the 
aid of a little Paris green and much 
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killing of large and small. My vines 
are big and strong and fresh, and I 
have not objected to the bugging. 
Drudgery is only a way of looking at 
things; interest transforms the once- 
called unpleasant. 

My nasturtiums are a golden glory 
and my sunflowers getting ready. The 
morning song of the birds has changed 
in fulness and character; the air is not 


quite so crisp, but it is laden with the 
rich scents and sounds of deep summer. 

But perhaps the best result of all 
is that l know more of Nature and 
her ways; I feel more closely akin to 
her; I have purer blood, finer muscles, 
and a stouter heart. I do not regret 
my enforced stay at home, for a garden 
is as fascinating to learn and conquer 
as a new mountain. 


Let not thy table exceed the fourth 
part of thy income. See that thy food 
be unadulterated and of good quality, 
fuller of substance than thou art. Be 


wisely frugal in thy preparation and 
freely cheerful in thy entertainment. 
Too much is vanity; enough, a feast. — 
Set. 


"Oh for a seat in some poetic nook. 

Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook! " 














How to Keep Young 

BY ALICE PARKER 


F ROM the title, one might think this 
article is intended especially for 
women, but the recipes given herein will 
prove quite as valuable also to men. 

To begin with, we are born, each of 
us, with just so much vitality. The 
amount of this vitality nobody can fore¬ 
tell. A variety of prenatal circum¬ 
stances, dating from generations back, 
determines its state, great or small. It 
is exactly as if Nature, at the birth of 
each individual,—man, beast, or bird,— 
had placed a certain sum, not drawing 
interest to our credit, on which we 
must draw all our lives for our life. 
When the last of this sum is used up, 
then we die, and we live only as long 
as this stock of vitality holds out. 

Immediate prenatal culture of the most 
hygienic kind is a great factor in deter¬ 
mining the amount of vitality the new¬ 
born babe shall be endowed with, and 
helps to offset to a great extent any 
deleterious inheritance from generations 
past. 

Now, after we are once born, and can 
not possibly increase this bank account 
of Nature’s, the best and only thing to 
do is to make it last just as long as pos¬ 
sible. Thus by holding off old age do 
we keep young, as old age is simply the 
sign of a lessening of the amount to 
our credit in Nature’s bank. Some of 
us are older at twenty-five than others 
at forty. Some of us have seemed to 
grow old far too quickly, and then by a 
careful economy we are kept from fail¬ 
ure. 

There is so much in life that demands 
our strength and energy, so much of 
ourselves that we must give, though 
knowing that our resources are being 
taxed, still we must give out, of our 


sympathy, of whatever we are called 
upon to give, that it seems almost absurd 
to talk of husbanding our vitality. “It 
might be easy enough,” I hear some one 
say, “if we always lived secluded, easy 
lives, with no cares or worries, with 
everything provided for us, and for 
every one else for that matter.” That 
is just the point: how to remain young, 
how to delay the growing-old stage until 
the last possible moment, and yet live 
unselfishly in the midst of life. 

There is much that we can do. We 
can save a great, great deal of our in¬ 
voluntary energy which at the present 
time most of us waste to a frightful ex¬ 
tent. 

Involuntary energy, according to 
George Propheter, the celebrated writer 
and lecturer on natural hygiene, is the 
energy that goes to the digestion of 
food, to excreting effete matter, ridding 
the blood of toxins; in a word, our in¬ 
ternal processes, over which, relatively 
speaking, we have no control. 

The amount of involuntary energy 
that goes to the digestion of a meal in 
order that the tissues of the body may 
be replaced, and also in ridding the body 
of unclean matter that we may keep 
our machinery going, is appalling. And 
the disregard of the value of fresh air 
to our lungs, its value as a cleansing 
agent for the blood, thereby saving the 
other excretory organs so much extra 
labor, and, therefore, saving so much en¬ 
ergy, life, vitality, is positively sinful. 

Perhaps it seems extreme for me to 
write as if fresh air were not appreciated 
at the present time, with all our fresh- 
air sanitariums, cold-air cures, and the 
like. It is appreciated as a cure, but it is 
as a preventive that we should look at it. 
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And here it is that our faulty econ¬ 
omy comes in. The woman who goes 
out to drive every day for an hour or 
two with a corset on or clothing so tight 
that she breathes only with the upper 
part of her lungs, and who could not, 
even if she would, take full, deep breaths, 
gets just half as much benefit, or less 
than half, from her airing as if she took 
deep, full breaths all the time, thus ta¬ 
king in as much air as she possibly can. 

People who are employed indoors ail 
day long, say it is almost impossible to 
get much, if any, fresh air, but the truth 
is they don’t get half that they might 
under the circumstances. There is hard¬ 
ly any one who is not able to be out-of- 
doors at least a small part of every day, 
going to and from work or in the eve¬ 
ning after work hours. Now then, as 
soon as you step out-of-doors, make up 
vour mind to pack your lungs with just 
exactly as much air as they can possibly 
hold. Be as greedy as you want to be 
on the subject of air, you won’t be 
depriving any one. Never mind if it has 
to be night air; it is immeasurably bet¬ 
ter than stale day air. Open your win¬ 
dows wide at night, beginning gradu¬ 
ally if you are not accustomed to it. 
Go to the expense of extra bedding, 
but do not starve your lungs any more 
than you would starve your children. 

If people who are obliged to be much 
indoors will give the matter careful 
thought, they will be sure to discover 
that they can give themselves a great 
deal more fresh air than customary by 
simply taking in all they can get when¬ 
ever they have a chance, but this can 
never be done if a corset or clothing of 
any sort that restrains the movement of 
the diaphragm is worn. By giving the 
lungs more work you will let up on the 
other excretory organs, thereby saving 
involuntary energy. 

And now comes the question of sa¬ 


ving involuntary energy in our digest¬ 
ive processes. If we could only reverse 
matters and overbreathe and undereat, 
just as we overeat and underbreathe, 
what a change there would be! What 
a beneficial change, with absolutely no 
element of danger in it, as we could 
not possibly overbreathe and would not 
be likely to undereat. 

There is one great means, which has 
been until recently almost totally unap¬ 
preciated, by which we can help won¬ 
derfully in preventing too great a draft 
upon our bank account of health: that 
is, thorough mastication. Any intelli¬ 
gent person will readily see what a tre¬ 
mendous saving of labor for the stom¬ 
ach and intestines it must be to have 
the food chewed to a liquid and to have 
the saliva, that important digestive fluid, 
so thoroughly mixed with it that really 
half the work is done before the food 
reaches the stomach. “The hard labor 
of digestion,” Dr. Dewey calls it, and 
really it is about the hardest physical 
work that we do, especially in these days 
of quick lunches, though there are still 
many people who eat deliberately and 
yet who do not know the first thing about 
thorough mastication. 

If in three or four hours after a meal 
you feel “faint,” you can be sure that 
only a very small part of that meal has 
been digested, either because the food 
was impure or through imperfect mas¬ 
tication or through having eaten when 
the body was not in need of nourish¬ 
ment. A tremendous drain will be made 
upon your vitality through the excre¬ 
tory organs in getting rid of this sur¬ 
plus matter which could not be made 
into pure blood. 

To facilitate the thorough digestion 
of a meal, eat only when really hungry, 
eat only those foods that are pure and 
that agree with you, and chew every¬ 
thing to a finish! 
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If you have not exercised sufficiently 
to be hungry when mealtime comes, 
don’t eat. Wait until you have an ap¬ 
petite; don’t be afraid, you will not be 
likely to starve. 

Those who can not exercise as they 
would like to, must eat less—that is all 
there is to it, but don’t forget that deep 
breathing is one of the grandest exer¬ 
cises known. You can lie flat on your 
back and do the finest kind of exercising 
with the diaphragm, the benefit of which 
will be felt by every organ in your 
body. 


I have not space to dwell upon the 
value of a serene mental attitude, but 
don’t forget about it while practicing 
the other things. And the benefit de¬ 
rived from fasting or from skipping a 
meal occasionally is immense. 

If we would all practice the simple 
rules given above, not only would life be 
prolonged, but we would enjoy it now 
and every day a thousandfold more. Our 
complexions would remain fresh, our 
figures slim, our eyes bright, our heads 
clear, and our hearts light, much, much 
longer than is usually the case. 


If we laughed more, we should all 
be happier and healthier. 

True, we are a busy and a very prac¬ 
tical people, and most of us probably 
find more in this life to bring the frown 
than the smile, but at the same time it 



is a pity that we do not laugh more— 
that we do not bring ourselves to the 
laugh, if need be. 

Physicians have said that no other 
feeling works so much good to the en¬ 
tire human body as that of merriment. 

As a digestive it is excellent; as a 
means of expanding the lungs, there is 
nothing better. 

It keeps the heart and face young. 

It is the best of all tonics to the spir¬ 
its. 

It is, too, the most enjoyable of all 
sensations.— Set. 


Cherries are Rip< 






The Unsanitary Kitchen Sink 


B ECAUSE the kitchen sink is a 
common receptacle for things good, 
bad, and indifferent, and because it does 
not receive the thorough cleaning which 
it should, it may easily become a men¬ 
ace to the health of the household. In 
small houses and the city apartment its 
use extends- from being a place in which 
to prepare food, to being the most con¬ 
venient receptacle for all kinds of waste. 
A case of diphtheria was directly traced 
not long ago to a kitchen sink where the 
brush used to swab the pati it's throat 
had been taken to be cleansed and an¬ 
tiseptics had not keen properly used. A 
year had elapsed between two cases, 
the first r ecurring in an apartment above, 
the kitchens, being directly one above 
the other and the waste pipes connect¬ 
ing. In what mysterious way the bac¬ 
teria of disease had been carried through 
the pipes and up out to the trap of the 
other it may not be difficult to conjec¬ 
ture. V careful investigation proved 
without question that it was through 
the medium of the grease-laden sink to 
its trap that the offending mites reached 
the sensitive throat of the second case. 
The pipes which led to the sink were 
found to be perforated by corrosion, and 
a thick scum lined every part of the 
plumbing. Parts of the pipes had be¬ 
come so thin that the finger easily de¬ 
pressed the lead. The woodwork around 
the sink was saturated with grease, and 
the odor was so foul that the plumber 
covered his mouth with a bandage 
while tearing it away. This condition 
may seem to be extreme, but the 
plumber assured the writer that it was 
a common one with old plumbing and 
that even in a modern plumbed house 
he often found sinks and traps lined 
with hardened grease. 


An epidemic of sore throat recently 
went through a family of three adults 
and two children, which upon ; ivesti- 
gation was traced to a performed sink 
waste pipe. A bit of the greasy sub¬ 
stance which adhered to the sides of the 
sink, upon being placed under the mi¬ 
croscope, revealed a seething mass of 
unfriendly organisms, some of which 
had reached the throats of the victims 
and set up an irritation. 

Ignorant of the laws of sanitation, 
careless maids look upon the kitchen 
sink as a “happy stream” to carry away 
every known and unknown quantity 
which may come their way to be dis¬ 
posed of, and its waste pipe is a never- 
failing means of getting rid of much 
troublesome refuse. Periodical cleans¬ 
ing may be indulged in, but as for keep¬ 
ing it as clean as other parts of the 
kitchen equipment every day of the 
week and every hour of the day, that 
is never considered for a moment. 

Yet here we find fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles prepared, and food left standing to 
cool while waiting to be served. The 
daintiest preparations come in contact 
with the effluvia which must, of neces¬ 
sity, be continually arising from the 
grease-laden sides and pipes of the sink. 
When laundry work is done in the 
kitchen, the dust of body emanations is 
added from the soiled linen to what is 
already in the sink. Laundry pipes 
generally connect with sink pipes and 
the waste water from both join forces, 
the grease from the sink forming an 
adhesive surface to which much float¬ 
ing matter clings. 

The sink need not be a menace if 
properly cleaned. Nothing short of 
scrubbing down after every dishwash¬ 
ing should be considered sufficient. A 
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ready-at-hand, long-handled scrubbing 
brush, dipped in a solution of soda water 
and applied in and around the surface 
of the sink is but the work of a moment 
and will keep the oldest sink clean if 
it does not make it shine. It will keep 
soil pipes and trap free of grease as far 
as the cesspool, or waterway, neither 
r of which would ever become clogged 
but for the accumulation of grease. 
A strong caustic alkali proves very ef¬ 
fective. Eternal vigilance is the only 
safe course. 

Wooden sinks should be removed and 
replaced with a porcelain or iron sink, 


back and sides. Modern plumbing uses 
iron instead of lead pipes almost en¬ 
tirely, and yet, by care, the old lead ones 
may continue to serve. Frequent flush¬ 
ing of the sink is an absolute necessity 
for perfect freedom from danger. It 
should be done with very hot water, but 
followed by a little cold water, lest the 
heat cause a vacuum and draw the water 
off the trap, leaving it open for gases 
to escape through the outlet of the sink. 
This treatment should be applied to 
every fixture in a house after the cleans¬ 
ing process. — M. V. Shuler , in Good 
Housekeeping. 


"When the heat like a mist veil floats, 

And poppies flame in the rye, 

And the silver note in the streamlet's throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh. 

It is July. 


"When each finger-post by the way 
Says that slumbertown is nigh ; 

When the grass is tall and the roses fall 
And nobody wonders why. 

It is July." 



A Summer Cottage on-the Lake 







The Cat a Dangerous Pet 


A S Mr. W. B. Thornton well says in 
a late number of Gctod Housekeep¬ 
ing, the cat is an untamed beast. Dogs 
can be taught gentle and reliable man¬ 
ners ; not so the cat. However affec¬ 
tionate and gentle the pet feline may be 
indoors, the treacherous, sneaking, 
blood-thirsty disposition that she brought 



from (he forest takes possession of her, 
and no birds’ nest with nestlings within 
her reach is safe. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
declares that cats kill on an average 
fifty birds a year where birds are ac¬ 
cessible to them. 

But the house cat is open to a still 
more serious charge. Dr. Caroline A. 
Osborne, of Clark University, has been 
making a careful study of the cat and 


its habits, and found out a lot of things 
which will be most unpleasant news for 
the owners of feline pets. 

Dr. Hodge deduces some most impor¬ 
tant and practical facts from Dr. Os¬ 
borne’s interesting observations. He 
says: 

“A child comes down with diphtheria 
or scarlet fever. 1 Where could he have 
caught it? He has not been out of 
the house/ He has played with the cat 
that has been mixed up generally with 
other cats, rats, and mice, and spent 
its nights going into all the filthy places 
within ten blocks. The cat may have 
diphtheria and no one even think to 
look at it. 

“Many contagious diseases are com¬ 
mon to both man and the cat. This 
often makes a sick cat as dangerous a 
source of contagion as a sick person; 
even more so, in fact, on account of the 
way children handle their pets, and be¬ 
cause the presence of disease is not likely 
to be known and recognized as quickly 
as in the case of a person. Diphtheria, 
whooping-cough, grip, eczema, ring¬ 
worm, are some of the diseases in which 
the contagion has been definitely proved 
to have come from the cat and caused 
the disease in man. 

“Even if the animal does not contract 
the disease, her manner of life, contact 
with rats and mice, habits of snooping 
about in all manner of filthy places, even 
the licking of the fur, by which any in¬ 
fectious matter eaten or clawed over, is 
likely to be smeared over the whole ani¬ 
mal, renders the cat one of the most 
common and likely means of spreading* 
infectious matter. Boards of health 
recognize this, and are often obliged to 
order the killing of cats to prevent the 
spread of epidemics. 

“Practically every cat that comes into 
the laboratory is diseased. Almost all 
are mangy, all of any age have catarrh 
of the nasal passages, the sinuses being 
filled with pus. Tubercular lungs are 
not uncommon, and all cats are more or 
less infested with fleas. The discovery 
of Dr. Carraquillo, recently announced, 
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of the germ of leprosy in the flea, is 
pointed out as a possible explanation of 
the alarming epidemics of leprosy in 
flea-infected localities, and again brings 
the cat under suspicion as being one of 
the main factors in dealing with this 
problem. 

“A great many people, especially in 
the West, are being well instructed in 
modern bacteriology and in reasonable 
P and intelligent cleanliness. One of these 
goes into a grocery store and sees a cat 
lying on the counter, turns around and 
goes out and never enters that store 
r again; goes into a meat shop and finds 
a cat about, possibly on the cutting 
block, goes out never to enter that store 
again; goes into a boarding-house, sees 
a cat, looks further; goes into a dry- 
goods store, finds a cat on the softest 
sofa, smells cat, or sees cat hairs about, 
moves on. 


“Cats are, practically all of them, 
alive with fleas. Dr. Howard, of Wash¬ 
ington, speaks of scraping fleas* eggs 
from the dress of a lady who had held 
a cat on her lap. Decent people do not 
wish to carry home fleas* eggs with 
their goods. Most cats have mange, and 
we want none of their scabs about. 
Most New England cats have catarrh 
and are constantly sneezing.** 

The above facts ought to be sufficient 
to condemn the cat as a safe companion 
of a family of little ones. The cat might 
be eliminated from human society with¬ 
out loss to the world. It is an element 
of danger which can not be ignored. 
The cat is monstrously out of place in 
a hospital or any other institution for 
sick folks, and should be ruled out of 
the home. 



The Shack 
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A GREAT GEOLOGIST 


How John Muir, the World-Famous Scientist, Lives the Simple Life, 
and His Own Idea Regarding It 


A MONG the world-famous scien¬ 
tists of the present time the name 
of John Muir stands with the highest 
as a geologist and naturalist, Mr. 
Muir has studied the earth and its in¬ 
habitants, big and little, animal and 
vegetable, as few living men have 
done, and his studies have led him to 
recognize the great truths underlying 
the “return-to-nature” movement which 
at the present time is interesting so 
many intelligent men and women. In 
a recent conversation with a representa¬ 
tive of The World's Work, Mr. Muir 
related some interesting experiences 
which teach several very practical les¬ 
sons, as will be readily discovered in 


the following paragraphs, quoted from 
the November number of the excellent 
magazine named: 

“Home is the most dangerous place 
I ever go to,” remarked Mr. John Muir, 
the famous geologist and naturalist. 
He was on the train returning from 
Arizona to his home in Martinez, Cal., 
after the earthquake. “As long as I 
camp out in the mountains, without tent 
or blankets, I get along very well; but 
the minute I get into a house and have 
a warm bed and begin to live on fine 
food, I get into a draft and the first 
thing I am coughing and sneezing and 
threatened with pneumonia, and alto¬ 
gether miserable. Outdoors is the natu¬ 
ral place for a man.” 

The train was passing through the 
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San Francisco Mountains in north¬ 
western Arizona. The conversation 
was left to Mr. Muir, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of his superior powers of enter¬ 
tainment and instruction. It drifted 
naturally on to mountain tramping, and 
Mr. Muir told of a walk he took around 
Mt. Shasta several years ago. “I was 
stopping at Sisson's,” he said, “and one 
morning I thought I'd take a walk, so 
I put on my hat and started. As I went 
down the path to the gate, Mrs. Sisson 
called after me to ask how long it would 
be before I would be back. * O, I don’t 
know,' I said, ‘not very long, I guess/ 
‘Will you be back to luncheon ?’ she 
asked. ‘I expect so/ I said, and went 
on. After I had got along a bit I con¬ 
cluded to walk up to the timber-line and 
back again. So I started off up the 
mountain side. I soon found that I 
could not go up direct, as I had ex¬ 
pected, as there were long gulches full 
of snow ahead, around which I had to 
make detours before I could proceed. 
I kept repeating this performance, in¬ 
tent on getting up, until it 
was growing dusk before 
I realized what time it was. 

But I was used to being 
caught out, so I simply got 
on the lee side of a big log, 
made a fire, and went to 
sleep on a pile of leaves. 

In the morning I 
soon reached the 
timber-line. Then I 
noticed some new 
snow formations 
near the summit, and 
I concluded to go on 
up. I made the as¬ 
cent and got back to 
* the timber-line again 
by about nightfall of 
the second day. It 
was snowing, so I 
made a biggej* fire 
and lay up close to 
my log shelter. When I awoke in the 
morning I was covered with snow, but 
I wasn’t uncomfortably cold. But I 
concluded I would work down to a 

little lower level and continue on around 

the mountain. By this time I began to 
feel a little ‘gone* from lack of food. 


I’ve often spent two days without any¬ 
thing to eat and even felt better for it; 
but the third day is getting toward the 
point of being too much. As I tramped 
along I thought I saw smoke. I stopped 
and watched it for a long time to make 
sure it wasn’t a ribbon of cloud. When 
I was sure it was smoke, I worked to¬ 
ward it, and in about an hour I came 
on a Mexican sheep-herders’ camp. 
After a lot of signaling and gesticu¬ 
lating, I made them understand that I 
was very hungry, and at last they got 
me up a meal. I spent the night with 
them, and the next day continued my 
march around the mountain, taking 
some bread and coffee from the camp. 
For three days I went on without seeing 
anybody. On the seventh day I com¬ 
pleted the circuit of the mountain, and 
about noon I sauntered up the walk to 
Sisson’s, as if I had just come in from 
a half-hour’s stroll. Mrs. Sisson saw 
me and called out, ‘Well, Mr. Muir, do 
you call this a short walk? Where have 
you been? I’ve had a guide out search¬ 


ing for you.’ ‘O I just took a little 
walk: I went around the base of the 
mountain. But I got back in time for 
lunch, didn’t I ?’ I had been gone 
seven days and had walked a hundred 
and twenty miles. 

“But that is the way to enjoy the 
mountains. Walk where you please, 
when you like, and take your time. The 
mountains won’t hurt you, nor the ex¬ 
posure. Why, I can live out for fifty 
dollars a year.” 




Reduction of Temperature in Fevers 

BY J. H. KELLOGG* M. D. 


E LEVATION of temperature is the 
most striking characteristic of fe¬ 
ver; hence the treatment for the re¬ 
duction of temperature is a matter of 
primary importance. It should be 
known, however, that fever is not nec¬ 
essarily destructive in its influence. It 
is only when the febrile process rises 
to an extreme degree that it becomes 
in itself harmful. Careful investiga¬ 
tions have shown that fever is a part 


of the curative process, aiding in the 
development of neutralizing substances 
which destroy the germ poisons,—really 
the chief source of danger. 

It is practically impossible to reduce 
the temperature of the fever patient to 
the normal without the use of measures 
so extreme as to endanger the patient. 
The reason of this is, that in the state 
of fever a new standard of temperature 
is established which is considerably 
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The Wet-Sheet Pack—Second Step 

The patient rai*es his arm* when one side of the wet *heet is brought over the body under the arm* and around one leg. The arm* of the 
patient are then lowered to the »ides, and the other half of the sheet snugly wrapped around the body over the arm* and!around the otherileg. 
A cold compres* is placed around the head. 


higher than the normal standard. The 
normal fever temperature has been de- 
termined to be from 101° to 102° F., 
or about three degrees higher than the 
temperature of health. As long as the 
temperature does not rise above this 
^ point, the curative process may be con¬ 
sidered as proceeding in a natural way 
toward recovery, When, however, as 
is generally the case in fever, the tem¬ 
perature rises higher, it is an indication 
* that the disease process is progressing 
with dangerous intensity, and effective 
measures should be applied at once, and 
continued until the temperature is 
brought within the normal fever limit. 

The Wet-Sheet Pack .—Without doubt 
the wet-sheet pack is the most generally 
serviceable and efficient measure which 
can be used for the reduction of tem¬ 
perature. Sheets and water at ordinary 
air temperature are always available. 


What is known as the cooling pack 
should be applied. The patient is 
wrapped in the wet sheet and covered 
with a single blanket. As soon as the 
sheet is warmed, it is replaced by a 
freshly cooled sheet, and this again by 
another as soon as it approaches the 
temperature of the skin. This proc¬ 
ess is continued until the sheet is no 
longer quickly warmed, or until the 
temperature of the blood has been low¬ 
ered, as indicated by shivering. 

In obstinate cases it may be neces¬ 
sary to continue these cooling packs for 
two or three hours, or even longer. 
Generally, however, five or six changes 
will be sufficient to lower the tempera¬ 
ture one or two degrees, or below 102° 
F. 

In employing the wet-sheet pack, it 
is important to remember that the pack 
should be carefully covered by at least 
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a single flannel blanket. No attempt 
should be made to increase the cooling 
by allowing evaporation from the sur¬ 
face of the sheet. This produces slow 
chilling of the surface and contraction 
of the blood-vessels, the opposite of 
which is desired. The sheet should be 
covered so that reaction will take place. 
With the reaction, the surface vessels 
are dilated, and the blood is thus brought 


the third, perhaps, fifteen minutes; the 
fourth, twenty minutes; the fifth may 
require a still longer time, which will 
indicate that the effect desired has been 
obtained. 

If the warming of the sheet does not 
occur quite promptly, reaction may be 
encouraged by rubbing the surface of 
the sheet with the hands placed beneath 
the blanket, but the sheet should never 



The Wet-Sheet Pack -Third Step 

The patient is carefully wrapped in the blanket. The temperature of the sheet is ascertained from time to rime by slipping the hand under 
the blanket. The cold compress to the head should be changed occasionally. If the pack is replaced, the opposite side of the bed can be 
made ready, as shown on p. 376. 


to the surface where it may be cooled 
by contact with the cool sheet. It is 
also injurious to leave the sheet in con¬ 
tact with the skin after the body tem¬ 
perature has been raised, as superheat¬ 
ing may thus occur, so that the fever 
may be actually increased. As soon as 
the sheet is warm, it should be replaced 
by another. The first sheet may be 
warmed in six or eight minutes. The 
second sheet will probably require a 
longer time,— ten or twelve minutes; 


be left uncovered even for a moment, 
and changes should be made as quickly 
as possible. 

By the systematic employment of this 
valuable cooling measure from the com¬ 
mencement, the duration of most fevers 
may be very materially shortened, and 
the mortality enormously lessened, while 
the suffering and inconvenience may be 
diminished to an almost incalculable de¬ 
gree. If, however, the cooling measure 
is not resorted to until after the patient 
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has been sick for several days, it may 
be found quite difficult to control the 
fever, and the best results may not be 
obtained. 

In such neglected cases, it is only by 
the most persistent efforts that the in¬ 
tensity of the disease process may be 
controlled and the fever rendered man¬ 
ageable. Failure to obtain immediate 
success should not, however, lead 'to 
discouragement and abandonment of the 
method as useless or inefficient; expe¬ 
rience in a vast number of cases has 
shown that the cooling wet-sheet pack 
is capable of lowering the temperature 
in every single case, if properly and 
persistently employed. 

The Cold Bath. —A bath for fifteen 
minutes at 74° F. is the method gen¬ 
erally employed in Germany for redu¬ 
cing temperature in fevers. The patient 
sits in a bath of from four to six inches 
of water. Two attendants rub his back 
and legs, pouring colder water upon his 
head and spine at intervals of three or 
four minutes. At intervals of a few 
minutes the patient lies down in the 
tub for a few seconds. The rubbing 
is vigorous and continuous, the purpose 
being to keep the blood in the skin so 
that it may be rapidly cooled. When 
the patient begins to shiver, he is taken 
out and put to bed. The temperature 
usually falls in the bath or immediately 
afterward. As soon as the temperature 
exceeds 102°. the bath is repeated. Sev¬ 
eral baths are given daily, if need be. 

The Graduated Bath. —Another meth¬ 
od which is certainly less disagreeable 
and is perhaps fully as efficacious, is 
the graduated bath. The patient is put 
in a tub of water at about 100° F. The 
temperature of the water is rapidly low¬ 
ered to 90° F., and is then lowered at 
the rate of one degree every two min¬ 
utes until the temperature of the bath 
is 75° F. By this time the temperature 


will usually have fdien to a safe point; 
that is, less than 102°. By frequent 
rubbing, the patient will be easily able 
to bear the bath without chilling, and 
there no severe shock as in the cold 
bath. 

The Cold Evaporating Sheet Pack .— 
Occasionally cases are met with in 
which the patient has a high fever with 
a very congested and hot, dry skin. In 
such cases the evaporating sheet can 
safely and advantageously be applied 
cold from the start, the circulation be¬ 
ing encouraged by continuous but gen¬ 
tle rubbing. 

The Cold Shower Sheet Pack. —When 
the temperature of the patient is persist¬ 
ently High, and does not yield to the 
above measures, and if the sheet packs 
warm in spite of the evaporation, it can 
either be cooled by sprinkling cold water 
over the sheet, or by rubbing the whole 
body over the sheet with a piece of ice. 
In this case the bed must be protected 
with a large rubber or mackintosh sheet. 
The advantage of the evaporating or the 
cold shower sheet pack is that it avoids 
the inconvenience to the patient occa¬ 
sioned by frequent changing of the 
sheet. 

The Cooling Compress. —A large cool 
compress covering at least one-fourth 
the entire surface of the body, is a most 
effective cooling measure which should 
be applied during the intervals between 
more vigorous measures. The compress 
should be covered with flannel so that 
it will not be chilled by evaporation. 
As soon as a compress is decidedly 
warmed, it must be renewed, so that the 
body heat may not accumulate. 

Eithe* the large compress or a smaller 
abdominal compress should be applied 
constantly in typhoid and all other con¬ 
tinued fevers, so as to favorably influ¬ 
ence the processes taking place in the 
abdominal cavity, aiding the cells in 
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The Cooling Compress 

A small towel oi piece of cheese-cloth is folded aod wrung from cold water and placed over the abdomen, to be immediately covered 
with a piece of dry flannel or a fomentation cloth. 


their battle against the germs which are 
chiefly active in this region. 

The Cool Enema .— The cool water 
enema is an efficient means of reducing 
temperature, which is useful in connec¬ 
tion with other measures, especially 
when patients have a great repugnance 
to cold applications to the skin. Two 
or three pints of water should be used 
at a temperature of 70° to 80°. A 
lower temperature is likely to produce 
tenesmus, and too quick discharge of 
the water. The water should be in¬ 
jected slowly, and should be retained 
for ten to fifteen minutes, if possible. 
When discharged, a like quantity should 
be introduced, and this procedure should 
be repeated until the temperature is re¬ 
duced a degree or two, or until the 
patient shivers. A hot bag the pit 
of the stomach prevents .uncomfortable 
chilling. 

In certain cases the fever seems to 
yield more readily to the cool enema than 
to any other means, although in gen¬ 
eral this is a less reliable measure for re¬ 


ducing temperature than the cool pack. 

Hot Applications to Reduce Tempera- 
ture .—In cases in which the surface is 
blue and cold, the application of a hot 
blanket pack for five minutes, or hot 
sponging until the surface is reddened, 
often reduces the temperature more 
quickly than a cold application. The 
hot application may be succeeded by a 
cold application, such as the rubbing 
sheet or the cooling pa^k, with most 
excellent effect. 

Tcmpcrature-loivering Drugs. — It is 
safe to say that these drugs, of which 
antipyrin is chief, are never needed when 
the resources of hydrotherapy are avail¬ 
able. Drugs lower the temperature 
only at the expense of the vitality of the 
patient, weakening the heart, and in¬ 
creasing the danger of kidney and liver 
complications. All that can be accom¬ 
plished by alcohol, or that it is expected 
to do, can be done a great deal better 
by suitable applications over the heart, 
which are far better heart tonics than 
alcohol or any other known drug. 














Dear Children of the Good Health Family: 

Last month we began the study of a class of foods which we call proteids. 
Foods of this character are for the building and repairing of the tissues. The 
first of this class of foods which we studied was eggs. This month we shall 
take up the study of another one of these foods—milk—which is as universally 
used as are eggs. Let us first study the composition of milk. 

Water 86 per cent Fat 4 per cent 

Nitrogenous matter 4 per cent Sugar of milk 5 per cent 

Mineral matter 1 per cent 

Nitrogenous matter is of two kinds: albumen, a substance very similar to 
that of egg albumen, which coagulates when heated; and casein, which may 
be coagulated by acids. The fat is in a form which is easy of digestion. It 
is composed of tiny globules which are supposed to be surrounded by the albu¬ 
men or casein; at any rate, the globules remain intact instead of floating as a 
mass of fat upon the top. In other words, the fat is in the form of an emulsion, 
which means that it will easily mix with water. This you may try by mixing 
a little cream with water and see how perfectly they mix. The sugar of milk, 
known scientifically as lactose, is the only carbohydrate. It is not a very sweet 
sugar, but it forms the most delicious food for the numerous little organisms 

which infest the milk. These bac¬ 
teria, or germs, which are so prev¬ 
alent in milk, are very minute plants, 
and grow and multiply very rapidly 
under favorable conditions. The 
conditions for the growth of these 
organisms are warmth, moisture, 
and food. Milk is an ideal sub¬ 
stance for these little plants, and 
when drawn, is the right tempera¬ 
ture for them. Since it also contains 
86% of water, it has sufficient 
moisture, and the food which they 
like best is the sugar found in some 
proteid foods. 

We have in milk 5 per cent of 
sugar in the presence of 4 per cent 
of proteids; hence we find again 
that milk forms an ideal food for 

these bacteria. While these germs 
Pasteurizing Milk 381 
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are very small,—indeed so small that 
we can not see them except by the 
aid of a microscope,— yet they are 
capable of producing very decided 
effects. When they feed upon the 
milk sugar or lactose, they change it 
into an acid known as lactic acid. 

As this lactic acid forms, it coagu¬ 
lates the casein. 

There are two kinds of these bac¬ 
teria; namely, those which produce 
disease and those which do not, but 
which tend to bring about certain 
changes in the milk. Fortunately, 
the kind which produce disease are 
much fewer in number than those which do not, but where one will grow, the 
other is likely to also. 

Milk, as ordinarily obtained, is a very dirty and unwholesome food. Usu¬ 
ally the milking place is very unsanitary indeed. It has been shown that bac¬ 
teria always accompany dust, and it is a well-known fact that the hay which 
is thrown down from the mow above scatters germs very widely. The body 
of the cow is usually dirty and covered with dust, and as frequently the milk¬ 
man. himself, is garbed in clothing which is quite unsanitary. 

If the proper precautions are taken, milk need not contain so many of these 
bacteria. In some of our larger cities, such as Philadelphia, New York City, 
etc., there are firms which have what are known as model dairies. At these 
dairies the milk is carefully cared for from first to last. The milking is done 
hi a room especially for this purpose, where everything is scrupulously clean, 
and no hay or anything containing dust is permitted within. 

The cow is carefully groomed, and the milkman performs a careful toilet 
and dons dean clothing for the milking. Then the milk is cooled as quickly 
as possible, since a cold temperature is not favorable to the growth of the 
germs. The milk is then put into jars which have been boiled or subjected to 
a high temperature, and sealed, so that no dirt or germs can get into it. 

Milk thus cared for keeps much longer and is much more wholesome than 
ordinary milk. This is shown by statistics kept in our large cities. Of children 
fed on ordinary milk, 40 per cent die, while of those fed on clean milk, only 
6 per cent die. Hence the importance of obtaining clean milk. Clean milk in 
large cities can be obtained under the name of certified milk, which is much 
more expensive than ordinary milk because of the extra care which it entails. 

If clean milk is not obtainable, then it is best to Pasteurize the other milk. 
This can be done as follows: Place the milk in bottles, filling to within an inch 
of the top. Sterilize some cotton by placing it in a moderate oven and baking 
until of a golden color. Cork the bottle with this cotton. Place in the bottom 
of the cooking utensil some cotton or something to keep the bottles from com¬ 
ing in contact with the intense heat at the bottom of the utensil. Place over 
the fire and beat quickly. Keep the w r ater at a temperature of from 165° to 
175° F. for fifteen minutes. 
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The milk may also be Pasteurized by using a double boiler instead of the 
bottles. In that case the temperature should be kept from 155° to 165° F., 
which is ten degrees below that of the water surrounding the milk, as the milk 
does not get so hot as the water in the double boiler. The milk should then 
be cooled as quickly as possible by gradually displacing the hot water with the 
cold. 

For our practice class this month we shall take up the subject of custards. 
Below are a few general directions for the making of custards. Heat the 
milk in the double boiler, beat the eggs lightly, add the sugar, and pour on the 
hot milk slowly, stirring in the meanwhile. Strain and put into the dishes in 
which it is to be cooked. If it is a soft custard, cook in a double boiler, stirring 
until done. If it is to be a set custard, place in the cups in which it is to be 
served and bake or steam. As soon as the custard is done, it must be removed 
from the heat. To determine whether it is done or not, the following tests are 
of service: If a soft custard, the silver spoon used for stirring will be masked 
so that you can not see the back of it clearly. If a set custard, put the point of 
a silver knife into the center of the custard. When the knife comes out clear 
and watery like, it should be removed at once from the fire. The soft custard 
should be stirred while cooking, but the set custard should not be disturbed. 
Always serve the custard cold. In warm weather the custard should be served 
the same day in which it is made, as it does not keep well, and poisonous sub¬ 
stances may form in it. Custards should be kept in a cool place. 

Floating Island .— 

2 y 2 Cups Hot Milk 4 Egg Yolks 

4 Tablespoonfuls Sugar 4 Whites 

4 Tablespoonfuls Pulverized Sugar Jelly 

Beat the egg yolks slightly, add the sugar to the hot milk, stir meanwhile, 
and continue stirring while cooking. Strain and cook in a double boiler until 
the mixture becomes thick. Use the test for being done. Serve in individual 
glass dishes, or in one large glass dish. When cold, make a meringue on the top 
bv beating the egg whites stiff and add the pulverized sugar. On top of this 
place small bits of jelly and serve at once. If an especially nice Floating Island 
is desired, whipped cream should be used instead of the meringue. In that case 
the jelly should be omitted. 

Cocoanut Custard .— 

1 Pint Milk 2 Eggs 

2 Tablespoonfuls Sugar 6 Tablespoonfuls Shredded Cocoanut 

Steep the cocoanut in the milk; when heated, strain; beat eggs lightly, add 

the sugar, then the heated milk, and strain into the custard cups, or the dishes 
in which you expect to serve it. Place in the oven in a pan filled half full of 
hot uater and bake until set, or set into a steamer and steam until set. A soft 
custard may be made by this recipe by adding one-half cup milk and cooking 
in a double boiler, stirring meanwhile. 
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IS A NON-FLESH DIETARY SATISFYING? 


Are Some of the Pleasures of Life Sacrificed in the Giving up of the 
Flesh Dietary—A Question Fairly Put and 
Squarely Answered 


The editor of the London Globe, apropos 
of Professor Fisher’s experiments, which 
show clearly the superior advantages, as 
regards endurance, of a low-proteid diet¬ 
ary, raises the following interesting ques¬ 
tion : 

“ Prof. Irving Fisher says vegeta¬ 
rians have far more endurance than meat 
eaters. A question even more important, 
however, is whether they get as much fun 
out of life while they last.” 

“A short life and a merry one,” seems 
to be the motto of the London editor 
rather than, “To live long and well.” 
Nevertheless, there is a certain fairness 
in the question, put more seriously, whether 
one who abjures flesh foods, while he is 
thereby guaranteed greater longevity, really 
gets out of life as much satisfaction as one 
who, though living a shorter time, indulges 
in flesh meats. 

If a non-flesh dietary is really the natu¬ 
ral dietary for human beings, it ought to 
afford the most complete and perfect sat¬ 
isfaction of human dietetic requirements. 
That is, the non-flesh dietary should not 
only afford the highest degree of strength 
and endurance, but should likewise afford 
complete gustatory satisfaction as well. 

Of course, those who lay the principal 
stress in the taking of food upon sense 
gratification, who have “fun” with their 
palates, without reference to after conse¬ 
quences, easily find in artificial and cul¬ 
tivated tastes sources of gratification which 


are unknown to a natural appetite whose 
requirements are met in a natural way. 
It may be argued in behalf of intemperance 
that the drinking man has more “fun” 
than the abstainer, and the same argument 
might be offered in behalf of a multitude 
of natural laws, moral as well as phys¬ 
ical, but every man who “enjoys” the 
pleasures of sin for a season must certain¬ 
ly sooner or later be brought to judgment, 
and in the end must learn that the wages 
of sin is death; that for every unearned 
and illicit felicity there is a retributive 
pang; and that in the final summing up 
the balance is altogether on the wrong 
side. 

If this were not true, if it were not real¬ 
ly a fact that it actually pays to be good, 
that a man who obeys law is better off, 
happier as well as safer, than the man 
that disobeys, there would be no solid 
foundation for either physical or moral 
ethics. The greatest happiness, the great¬ 
est pleasure, the most satisfying life, can 
be found nowhere else than in the path 
of obedience; that is, conformity to the 
natural order. 

As a matter of fact, those who have all 
their lives been accustomed to a non-flesh 
dietary are not deprived of any pleasure, 
for to such a person the very thought of 
eating the flesh of an animal is in the 
highest degree repulsive; while persons 
who have for a considerable part of their 
lives been accustomed to the use of flesh 
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foods, but who have for some reason aban¬ 
doned their use, soon find themselves look¬ 
ing back with positive loathing upon the 
various meat dishes and preparations of 
flesh to which they were formerly accus¬ 
tomed. Said a lady who previously had 
been all her life a meat eater, after a 
month’s trial of the non-flesh dietary, “I 
shall never taste meat again. I can not 
stomach it ” The appetite for flesh food 
is unnatural, and is acquired only by prac¬ 
tice. 

The man who abjures meat is immense¬ 
ly the gainer not only in increased endur¬ 
ance, but in a general increase of bodily 
vigor, of which greater endurance is only 
one evidence. He is in every way health¬ 
ier and happier, and knows more of the 
joy of living. He is delivered from a 
long list of maladies which are generated 
by meat eating, and in the participation 
of which there is certainly no “fun.” 
Gout, tapeworm, trichinosis, and intesti¬ 
nal tuberculosis are a few choice maladies 
on which the meat eater has a monopoly. 
A few months’ experience with any or all 
of these conditions is certainly the unique 
privilege of the meat eater. The same 
may be said of a multitude of other dis¬ 
orders which are the indirect result of 
flesh-eating, including a large share of 
all chronic maladies from which human 
beings suffer. 

So we may simply say in reply to the 
London editor’s query that the non-flesh 
eater not only has greater endurance and 
a chance of living longer, but a better 
time while he does live, and with more 
“fun” if the term is used in the only sense 
in which it could be in any way desirable; 
that is, in the sense of solid pleasure, sat¬ 
isfaction, and enjoyment such as comes 
from a thoroughly healthful life. 


THE DIET OF THE JAPANESE 

Most of the People are Vegetarians, Though 
a Few are Slowly Adopting Western 
Carnivorous Habits 

There has been much discussion recent¬ 
ly respecting the diet of the Japanese. All 


travelers have described them as a non¬ 
flesh-eating race. Some recent writers 
have claimed that fish and other forms of 
flesh food were very largely used by them. 
In order to set all uncertainty at rest, the 
editor recently addressed to one of his Jap¬ 
anese correspondents, Dr. M. Kawase, an 
intelligent and educated Japanese physi¬ 
cian, a letter asking for information on 
the following points: 

1. Facts and details with reference to 
the daily diet of the Japanese people. 

2. Breakfast, dinner, and supper menus 
for various classes of Japanese people. 

We have recently received the following 
reply: 

“ Received your note. Yes, our people 
use fish and chicken a great deal, and the 
consumption of beef and pork is increas¬ 
ing year after year. There are certain num¬ 
bers of foreign restaurants in cities and 
towns, and they are all busy and prosper¬ 
ous. I will give you just the general idea 
of the menu of the middle and upper 
classes of the people. These classes of 
the people are more or less acquainted 
with the foreign ways. In the morning 
they take rice, vegetable soup, pickles, 
vegetables, or eggs raw or cooked. Break¬ 
fast is very simple. At noon they have 
two or three dishes of foreign food or 
chicken, beef or fish cooked in Japanese 
fashion, with some vegetables and rice. 
In the evening, a full foreign meal or 
Japanese meal consisting of rice with 
two dishes of fish, two dishes of vege¬ 
tables and soups and pickles. You see 
these classes of the people are not vege¬ 
tarian at all. 

“ The menu of the lower class of people 
consists mostly of vegetables and cereals, 
and they use once a day fish or meat. And 
once in a few days they use more of fish 
and meat than usual, such as on Sundays 
or festival days and the like. 

“ What farmers eat ? They live largely 
on barley, corn, rice and other cereals and 
vegetables, and perhaps they eat fish a 
few times a year only. They can not af¬ 
ford to eat fish or meat. Even the rich 
people living in the country do not use 
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much of animal food, from the point of 
economy as well as scarcity of the fresh 
meat or fish. 

“ The people living on the seacoast, of 
course, consume a great deal of fish. I 
hear that a Buddhist sect who had been 
strict vegetarians up to recently, removed 
this restriction. Japanese and foreign sci¬ 
entists teach the people that we must use 
animal foods; the more we use, the better 
we shall be. And then Occidental people 
use a great deal of animal foods, and 
their strength and health are due to this 
fact. On the one hand, the religious in¬ 
fluence as to the diet is dying out, and on 
the other the scientists are teaching the 
necessity of meat eating. So you see our 
people, some time in the near future, I 
believe, shall become the followers of 
your people in diet as well as in other 
things. Yes, some people are blind, and 
believe that everything and anything com¬ 
ing from America and Europe is good.” 

From the above it is apparent that the 
great majority of Japanese people who are 
farmers rarely taste flesh food in any 
form. In Japan, as in all other countries, 
it is the peasant class that constitutes the 
bone and sinew of the nation. City life 
is unwholesome. City dwellers are far 
inferior in vigor to those who live in the 
country. The Japanese people are cer¬ 
tainly making a great mistake in follow¬ 
ing the carnivorous habits of the Ameri¬ 
cans. With the increase of flesh diet will 
come increase of cancer, appendicitis, 
Bright’s disease, and a variety of other 
disorders due to chronic autointoxication, 
the outgrowth of the putrefaction of flesh 
remains in the colon. 

THE DELUSION ABOUT SALT 

A Number of Popular Errors Regarding this 
Item and a Few of the Facts 

Numerous popular errors are extant in 
relation to the use of salt. Here are a 
few: 

It is claimed that salt cleanses the mouth 
and makes the gums healthy. This is an 


error. Salt is a very feeble antiseptic. A 
weak solution of salt does not materially 
hinder the development of bacteria, espe¬ 
cially those which are found in the mouth. 
Another claim for salt is that dyspepsia 
may be cured by eating a quarter teaspoon¬ 
ful of chloride of sodium with a mouth¬ 
ful of water. The habitual use of salt in 
this manner must certainly prove highly 
detrimental. 

The claim is made that the application 
of salt to boils and sores is an excellent 
means of effecting a cure. This is quite 
an error. Salt is an irritant. Whenever 
it is applied to raw surfaces, it creates 
irritation and gives pain. There is not 
the slightest evidence that it has any cu¬ 
rative effect upon boils or sores of any 
kind. 

Another claim made for salt is that it 
may be used advantageously in the disin¬ 
fection of cuts and wounds. Certainly no 
physician would rely upon chloride of so¬ 
dium as a disinfectant for wounds. Salt 
water is a good cleansing agent for wounds, 
but it is not an antiseptic. 

We are told that a little salt taken every 
morning will sweeten the breath and the 
stomach. This also is an error. The only 
thing in the mouth that keeps it from 
being sweet is germs, and chloride of so¬ 
dium has no power to destroy these when 
used in the manner suggested. 

Lastly, it is claimed that salt is a good 
and necessary food substance. Here also 
is an error. Chloride of sodium is in no 
sense a food. Its use is quite unneces¬ 
sary. Of all animals, man is the only 
one which makes a habitual use of chlo¬ 
ride of sodium. Antelope in the wild state 
sometimes visit salt licks, but this is only 
at considerable intervals, in the spring, 
or two or three times a year, at certain 
seasons. It has never been claimed that 
wild antelope visit salt springs daily or 
even very frequently. That chloride of 
sodium is not necessary to sustain the 
life of animals, even such antelope as 
deer, which are supposed to be especially 
dependent upon it, has been repeatedly 
proved experimentally. 



CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of HEALTH 


Correspondents should bear in mind that no questions can be answered in tfiese col¬ 
umns sooner than one month. Questions received in May, (or instance, can not be answered 
sooner than June, and if received late in the month, may have to wait over two issues. 


10,524. Itch.—D. E. H., Canada: 

1. “What is a sure cure for itch?” 

A ns. —Chrysarobin ointment. 

2. “What causes a buzzing sensation in 
various places in the limbs?” * 

A ns. —Neurasthenia. 

3. '“Why should one when running feel 
dizzy, as if he would collapse?” 

A ns. —This is sometimes a symptom of ir¬ 
ritable solar plexuses and lumbar ganglia. 
The movements of the diaphragm and the 
action of the abdominal muscles in increased 
breathing cause pressure upon the irritable 
nerves and often bring about this dizzy feel¬ 
ing. It is often mistaken for heart disease 
by people who suffer from the symptom. 
The condition is so similar to heart disease 
that a person suffering from it should con¬ 
sult a good physician to be sure of the diag¬ 
nosis in his particular case. 

4. “From injury to his knee cap by fall¬ 
ing on a nail, a man is lame, and now con¬ 
fined to his bed with the injured limb half 
the size of the other one. He is becoming 
weaker gradually. Please advise home treat¬ 
ment for him.” 

A ns. —On account of not using the injured 
limb, the muscles are undergoing atrophy—are 
not developing properly or absorbing a suf¬ 
ficient amount of nutrition. The circulation 
is also probably considerably impaired. The 
proper thing to do is to apply a hot blanket 
pack to the whole extent of the leg twice 
daily, sponging the leg with cold water when 
taking it out of the pack and rubbing it 
vigorously with the hands. A case of this 
kind should be taken to a sanitarium if 
possible, and have a careful diagnosis and 


Sanitarium treatment Electricity is .often 
excellent in such a case. 

10.525. Cows’ Milk, Butter, Cheese, 
Etc.—L. A., Newfoundland: 

1. “Are eggs, milk, butter, classed as ani¬ 
mal or vegetable foods ? ” 

Ans. —Animal foods. But they are natu¬ 
ral foods; that is, foods which are stored 
up by nature to nourish the young, and in 
this respect differ from flesh foods, in which 
the nutrient material is stored up to be ex¬ 
pended as energy in the animal itself in which 
it is stored. 

2. “What are the constituent elements of 
cows' milk and of the eggs of domesticated 
hens?” 

Ans. —Cows’ milk contains to every ounce 
3.8 food units of protcid, 11 food units of 
fat, and 5.8 food units of sugars, or carbo¬ 
hydrates, making a total of 20.6 food units 
per ounce. Eggs contain 16.3 food units of 
proteid and 32 food units of fat to every 
ounce, making a total of 48.3 food units per 
ounce. The white of the egg contains 14.4 
food units of proteid and .5 food units of 
fat, making a total of 14.9 food units per 
ounce. The yolk of the egg contains 18.2 
food units of proteid, and 88.8 food units 
of fat, making a total of 107 food units per 
ounce of egg yolk. 

3. “In what way is the law of nature ful¬ 
filled in the cow yielding her milk and the 
hen her eggs?” 

Ans. —As described in answer to No. 1. 

10.526. Stomach Trouble.—A. O. G., 

Michigan: 

1. “Have had trouble for years with gas 
and bloating of the stomach and bowels, also 
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pain in the heart, poor circulation, and occa¬ 
sional attacks of prostration. Have been rais¬ 
ing froth from the stomach. Do you think 
that nasal catarrh could have been the cause 
of this trouble? Can a person past the age 
of twenty-live be cured of this trouble? What 
home treatments could I follow ? ” 

A ns .—The probabilities are that the nasal 
catarrh was caused by the same tiling that 
causes the stomach trouble; namely, a con¬ 
stitutionally low resistance and vitality, The 
majority of such cases that have taken the 
out-of-door sleeping treatment actually re¬ 
cover from both these conditions. If it is 
impossible for you to go to a suitable sani¬ 
tarium to have this condition treated, we 
would recommend that you try sleeping out- 
of-doors. This is easy to do at this time of 
the year, as the nights are mild, and by suit¬ 
able protection, keeping the bedding dry and 
warm, you will be able to adapt yourself to 
the condition easily. There is no reason why 
a person of twenty-five should not entirely 
recover from this condition. 

10,528. Deep Breathing—Flushing of 
the Colon. —A. C. W., Mississippi: 

1. “When deep breathing is practiced with 
strong muscular effort, is it possible to dis¬ 
place the abdominal organs if the exercise 
should not be rightly taken?” 

A ns.—Yes. A person taking exercise of 
this kind, with a belt around the waist, or 
a tight girdle, or standing in an improper 
position, is apt to do himself as much harm 
as benefit The proper way to take the deep 
breathing exercise is to learn to get the cor¬ 
rect poise—placing the weight of the body 
on the balls of the feet, the hands upon the 
hips, holding the chin and the abdomen and 
chest well up. Deep breathing exercise taken 
under these conditions is of great benefit. 
Attention should also be given to strength¬ 
ening the abdominal muscles by leg-raising 
exercises. Lying flat on the back, raise first 
one leg and then the other, then both legs 
in alternation, then both legs together, keep¬ 
ing up the exercise until a reasonable degree 
of fatigue is reached, and then resting until 
time for exercise again. 

2. “Can you recommend any brief manual 
of instruction on deep breathing and simple 
exercises for strengthening the abdominal 
muscles? ” 

Ans .—The standard authorities on physical 
culture are books which include not only the 
exercises mentioned in the question, but also 
all-round physical training. A complete sci¬ 
entific and yet brief manual on this branch 
of physical training is, by the very nature of 


things, not practicable. There have appeared 
in Good Health from time to time articles 
which cover this phase of exercise. (See 
page 5 of January, 1907, Good Health.) The 
desire for deep breathing must be earned by 
preceding exercises, just the same as an ap¬ 
petite for hearty food. A short run or swim, 
or deep knee bending or trunk bending ex¬ 
ercises are efficient in creating this demand. 
The abdominal and trunk exercises and 
breathing movements described in the ar¬ 
ticle mentioned are very satisfactory. 

3. “In what cases of abdominal disorders 
is flushing of the colon advisable?” 

Ans .—In all cases where there is a marked 
infection of the feces, where the number of 
bacteria present exceeds fifty million per 
gram of dried material. Also in cases of 
constipation and in cases of mucous colitis. 
This should be followed by a short cold 
enema, to keep up the tone of the bowel. 

4. “Please give me brief directions for this 
treatment, quantity of water, temperature, 
length of time it should be retained, etc. In 
a case of intestinal catarrh with constipation, 
would very vigorous massage of the abdomen 
be injurious and irritating to the bowels?” 

Ans .—The treatment should be given in 
the following manner: Two quarts of water 
at the temperature of 99° F. This should 
be placed in a fountain syringe or enema 
can and hung about two feet above the body 
of the patient. The patient should lie on the 
right side, or take the knee-chest position, to 
cause the water to permeate throughout the 
length of the colon. It is not necessary to 
retain the water more than two or three min¬ 
utes. Repeat the process until the water re¬ 
turns clear. The amount of water used at 
one time should be from one to two quarts, 
depending somewhat upon the size and con¬ 
dition of the patient. The massage to the 
abdomen should be taken gently, but increased 
in vigor as the nerves and muscles become 
accustomed to the treatment. 

10,529. To Reduce a Large Abdomen. 

Mrs. J. R., Indian Territory: 

1. “How can I reduce the size of my ab¬ 
domen? I am five feet, five inches tall and 
weigh two hundred pounds. Am not fleshy, 
but measure fifty inches around the abdomen 
and thirty-five around the waist” 

Ans .—This condition is due to interference 
with the return circulation of the blood from 
the abdominal muscles and mesenteric ves¬ 
sels. It is important in cases like this to 
have some kind of abdominal supporter, so 
as to encourage normal circulation. Syste- 
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malic efforts should be made to develop the 
abdominal muscles to form the natural sup- 
jH>rt, Ibis may be done by taking leg-raising 
exercises,— lying prone on the back, raising 
the legs to the perpendicular position, first 
the right leg, then the other, then raising 
both legs together. Also, without a pillow 
under the head, raise the head as far as pos¬ 
sible without moving the shoulders. These 
exercises should be begun by taking fifteen 
or twenty movements, and gradually increased 
each day until one can take the exercises a 
hundred times or more without feeling fa¬ 
tigue. Massage of the abdomen and revul¬ 
sive compresses, hot compress for five minutes 
and cold compress for thirty seconds, three 
applications of each given twice daily, will 
also materially aid in this treatment. If pos¬ 
sible, it would be well to visit a good sanita¬ 
rium where the treatments can be adminis¬ 
tered and the case cared for in much shorter 
time than it would take at home. 

10,530. Dilatation of the Stomach.— 

M. K., Oregon: 

“Is dilatation of the stomach curable ? Would 
you advise a fast of about two weeks? Should 


only small quantities of water be used in 
enemas in my case?” 

Ans .—Dilatation of the stomach is curable. 
Kxercises to strengthen the abdominal mus¬ 
cles, eating small amounts of concentrated 
food which will be easily digested, massaging 
the abdomen, taking the knee-chest position 
for about ten minutes twice daily, also hot 
and cold applications in alternation over the 
stomach, are very excellent measures in re¬ 
ducing this condition. Very extreme cases 
require surgical procedure. Wc would not 
advise a two-weeks* fast except under the 
direction of a physician. A clear fruit diet 
for a week is much better than fasting, or 
a diet of fruit and nuts for two weeks 
would give all the beneficial results of a fast, 
without the unpleasant features of it. From 
one quart to three pints of water would be 
perfectly proper in the case you describe. 

10,532. Tuberculosis of the Hip.—S. A. 

B., Illinois: 

“A woman about forty-five years old, with 
tuberculosis of the hip, is now bedridden. 
Her hip has increased in size within the 
past two years, but has not pained her until 
recently. As her limb is in a plaster case, 


LIS T E, RIN E 

The original antiseptic compound 

51 Listerine is peculiarly free from irritating properties, 
even when applied to the most delicate of the tissues, 
whilst its volatile constituents give it more healing and 
penetrating power than is possessed by a purely mineral 
antiseptic solution; hence it is quite generally accepted as 
the standard antiseptic preparation for general use in 
domestic medicine, and for those purposes where a 
poisonous or corrosive disinfectant can not be used with 
safety. 51 It is the best antiseptic for daily employment 
in the care and preservation of the teeth. 


Literature more fully descriptive of Listerine may be had upon 
request, but the best advertisement of Listerine is—LISTERINE 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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she can not stand up, and is very weak from 
confinement in bed. She has been advised 
to be lifted up and ro stand on the well limb 
a few times a minute or two, so that she 
may gradually gain strength. Would you 
advise this in such a case? Please give de¬ 
scription of tuberculosis of the bones so that 
the ordinary reader may better understand 
tin's difficulty. Arc the chances of recovery 
better in such cases than when the lungs are 
the seat of the disease ?” 

A ns .—Massage to the well limb and to the 
remainder of the body would be an excel¬ 
lent procedure to keep up the strength of 
this patient. If she gets up, it should be 
under the direction of the physician. 

Tuberculosis of the bone causes the bone 
to die, and it has to be either absorbed or 
suppurate its way out. The absolute rest 
necessary in these cases oftentimes sets up 
a wall of resistance which limits the spread 
of the disease. The disease is caused by a 
microscopic germ which probably travels 
through the circulation of the lymph of the 
tissue and locates in a bone or joint where 
ati injury has occurred. The chances of re¬ 
covery from this condition under proper 
treatment are fully as good as in tubercu¬ 
losis of the lungs, especially if the condition is 
diagnosed early. 

10,534. Loss of Memory—Care of the 
Hair.—M. C., Missouri: 

1. “In the March number of Good Health, 
in the article, ‘How the Body Resists Dis¬ 
ease/ you state that * macrophages or large 
white cells devour brain cells, liver cells, etc., 
and this affords a simple explanation of loss of 
memory found in old age/ Is not loss of 
memory due to hardening of the brain cells?” 

Ans .—The hardening of the brain cells 
might be compared to the scar tissue which 
results after the injury, the macrophags re¬ 
ferred to carrying away the active living pro¬ 
toplasm of the cell, and the protoplasm being 
replaced by an inert harder tissue having no 
particular nerve activity. 

2. “When the lymph glands swell, ‘how 
can one cooperate with these wonderful heal¬ 
ing processes *? ” 

Ans .—When the lymph glands swell, it is 
because germs already present, or disease 
taken into the lymph glands from some other 
part of the body, are setting up a more or 
less marked inflammation. If these germs 
happen to be tubercular germs, and some¬ 
times even if they are pus germs, they are 
held in check by the resisting forces of the 
body; but if the process seems to be ad¬ 
vancing, the use of revulsive compresses af¬ 
fords a very excellent measure for coopera¬ 


ting with these resistance forces of the body; 
also tonic cold baths and a simple but nour¬ 
ishing diet. If there is any reason to sus¬ 
pect a tubercular enlargement of the glands, 
and, in fact, any glandular enlargement, it 
is desirable to spend as much time as possible 
in the open air. If the patient is not strong 
enough to exercise out-of-doors, lying on a 
cot or sitting in a chair, well protected from 
the cold, has very beneficial results. Out¬ 
door sleeping is also a useful measure. A 
person suffering from enlarged glands should 
consult a reliable physician or surgeon, as 
it may be necessary to remove them if they 
do not readily yield to rational treatment. 

10,535. Solution for Nasal Catarrh.— 

C. B., Nebraska: 

1. “Please tell me the proportions of the 
following ingredients to be used as a spray 
for nasal catarrh: 

“Menthol, oil of Eucalyptus, and alcohol. 
Can this preparation be inhaled? How often 
should it be used as a spray, and how often 
as an inhalation?” 

Ans .—If it is desired to use the prepara¬ 
tion as a spray in an atomizer, the volatile 
oils, menthol and eucalyptus, would better 
be dissolved in a fixed oil for a base, such 
as liquid petroleum or albolin. The follow¬ 
ing formula containing these ingredients 
would be a good one: Menthol 10 grains, 
eucalyptus 30 grains, albolin 4 ounces. The 
above formula is suitable for a spray. If it 
is desired to use menthol and eucalyptus with 
alcohol, it would be better to use a tincture 
of benzoin as a base, with formula as fol¬ 
lows: Menthol 20 grains, eucalyptus 1 dram, 
tincture of benzoin 4 ounces. The latter 
formula is not suitable for use in an atom¬ 
izer as a spray to the nose, but should be 
nebulized. For this purpose any good nebu¬ 
lizer, such as the Globe Nebulizer or the 
DeVilbiss Nebulizer, would be suitable. For 
an acute condition in the nose or throat, 
either of the above formulas used in the 
instruments recommended could be employed 
with advantage every two or three hours. 

2. “Is it all right to take a cold sponge 
bath just before breakfast if one can not 
take it an hour before?” 

Ans .—The effect of the cold sponge bath 
is to quicken the circulation, deepen respira¬ 
tion, and rouse the skin cells to activity. The 
great precaution necessary is to be sure that 
a good reaction to the cold bath is obtained. 
The more vigorous one's health, the more 
vigorous the reaction. Other aids to a good 
reaction are light exercise, vigorous rubbing, 
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and deep breathing. A short cold bath, fol¬ 
lowed by the proper reaction, is not delete¬ 
rious a few minutes before meals. 

10,536. Nervousness — Large Tonsils— 

Catarrh.—J. F. S., Arkansas: 

1. “What is the remedy for neurasthenia 
and wakefulness?” 

A ns .—Neurasthenia is usually brought about 
either by the use of drugs affecting the nerv¬ 
ous system, or from unsuitable diet, or from 
lack of sufficiently frequent periods of relax¬ 
ation and rest. A person of a highly nerv¬ 
ous temperament needs to take more frequent 
periods of relaxation than the “plodder.” If you 
can readily recognize some one of these sim¬ 
ple causes producing the condition, the rem¬ 
edy is simple—remove the cause. In the way 
of treatment, the following prescription would 
probably give excellent results: On rising in 
the morning take a cold sponge bath, drying 
off quickly. If the conditions are so that you 
can, take a short period of rest before din¬ 
ner. It is an excellent plan to procure a 
spine bag, fill it with hot water, and place 
the spine bag the length of the spine, lying 
upon it for fifteen or twenty minutes. If 
possible, take a short nap, not to exceed fif¬ 
teen minutes, before dinner. Whether able 


to sleep or not, lie down in a darkened room 
and relax. At night take a neutral bath, 
temperature 98° F., maintained for half an 
hour. In getting out of this bath be careful 
not to expose the body to cold, but dry off 
as quickly as possible and go directly to bed. 
In the bed should be placed a hot spine bag 
for the spine and a hot foot bag for the 
feet. The foot bag should be covered with 
a towel, and as soon as a drowsy feeling is 
experienced, push the hot bags away and go 
to sleep. Persistence in this prescription will 
usually give very excellent results as home 
treatment 

2. “What can be done for enlarged tonsils 
and small red lumps in the throat?” 

A ns .—The remedy for chronically enlarged 
tonsils is removal. Very small red elevations 
on the back of the throat are usually due to 
chronic follicular pharyngitis. Such chronic 
conditions in the throat are often due to 
general causes, such as eating too much and 
exercising too little. This condition is also 
sometimes superinduced by some form of ca¬ 
tarrhal condition in the nasal passages, es¬ 
pecially some form of obstructive catarrh, 
which necessitates more or less breathing 
through the mouth at night. 


«r 



(C ; jHfl04 -f CjjHgOg) 

ARSOTvIITElvY HARMLESS. 

Indorsed and Successfully used by leading Physicians in the 
treatment of 

DYSPEPSIA, GASTRITIS, GASTRIC ULCER and 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES of the STOMACH and INTESTINES. 


In order to prove the efficiency of GLYCOZONE, I will 
send a Hjtl.OO l>ottle tree 

to Physicians accompanying their request with 25c. to pay 
forwarding charges. 

A copy of the 18th edition of my book of 340 pages, on the 
" Rational Treatment of Diseases Characterized by the Pre¬ 
sence of Pathogenic Germs,” containing reprints of 210 un¬ 
solicited clinical reports, by leading contributors to Medical Chemist and Graduate of the M Ecole Central* des 
Literature, will be mailed free of charge to Physicians Arts et Manufactures de Paris ” (France) 
mentioning this Journal 57-59 Prince Street, NEW YORK. 
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3. “Advise treatment for catarrh of the 
throat .' 1 

A ns .—If the case is a chronic one, we can 
hardly expect permanent results from treat¬ 
ment unless the treatment is directed toward 
the removal of the cause. In acute condi¬ 
tions an application of some antiseptic solu¬ 
tion locally may be of some temporary bene¬ 
fit, such as swabbing the throat with twenty- 
five per cent solution of argyrol. 

4. “Where can Sanitarium foods be ob¬ 
tained in Kansas City?” 

A ns— At the Pure Food Cate, 403 E. 11 th 
Street 

IO »537- Hair—Skin.— A. M. H., New 

York : 

1. “What volatile oils are fit to use on the 
hair and also on the face? My hair is very 
dry, but other oils do not seem to help. 
What will cure dandruff and falling hair? 
Is olive oil good to use on the hair?” 

A ns .—Wc can not recommend* the use of 
volatile oils for the hair. The effect would 
not be beneficial. Would recommend, if any 
oil is used, the use of small amounts of co- 
coanut oil, which can be obtained at any 
drug store. This oil melts readily on con¬ 
tact with the skin, and also absorbs as read 
ily as any oil that one can get. Its use is 
preferable to the use of olive oil for this 
purpose. 

The cure for dandruff and falling hair is 
best accomplished by the following means: 
Vigorous rubbing of the scalp With a stiff 
brush dipped in ice-water, followed by the 
application of oil, as referred to above, and 
exposing the head to cold air as much as 
possible. The nibbing should be applied in 
the morning. The covering of the head should 
be of the lightest possible material, and in 
order to expose the head to cold air for 
long periods one should sleep out-of-doors 
or with the head exposed to the outdoor air. 
This last measure alone is doing more for 
such cases than almost any other remedy 
known. 

2. “ What harmless fattening cream may 
be used on the face?" 

A ns .—A combination of cocoanut butter 
and cocoanut oil forms an excellent fatty 
cream for the face. The cream should he 
thoroughly rubbed into the face, and the in¬ 
dividual should pay special attention to tonic 
cold baths, the use of honey or malt honey 
in two-tablespoonful doses at the close of 
every meal, and an abundance of simple but 
nutritious foods. 


1 0,538. Neuralgia in the Head and 

Face.—T. S. S., California: 

“ What foods would you recommend to 
be used by one suffering from neuralgia in 
the head and face? This is not caused by 
the teeth and hardly by the stomach, but 
probably by too much sedentary work and 
insufficient exercise." 

A ns. — A person suffering from this con¬ 
dition should use not more than six to eight 
per cent of proteid in the dietary for at least 
a month, and after that not more than ten 
per cent. The proteid foods which are to 
be largely avoided are white of egg, cheese, 
and meats. The foods to be recommended 
are flaked and toasted cereals, zwieback, un¬ 
leavened crackers or biscuits, cooked and raw 
fruit of all kinds, greens, yolk of egg, malted 
nuts, malted milk, cream, honey, malt honey. 
Haw nuts may be used in moderation, thor¬ 
oughly masticated. If the act of mastication 
interferes with taking solid foods, then the 
liquid foods should be prepared in the most 
nutritious manner and moved about in the 
mouth by the tongue so as to thoroughly im¬ 
pregnate them with saliva before swallow¬ 
ing them. A person of sedentary employment 
should take systematic physical exercise suf¬ 
ficient to balance the day’s work and keep 
up a vigorous circulation in the muscles and 
extremities. 

io,530* Diet Lemons Cocoanuts.—T 

S.. Cuba: 

1 . “What do you think of the following 
diet for breakfast: Lemon juice, raw toma 
toes, honey or bananas, potatoes or rice?" 

.ins. —-The breakfast menu above quoted 
could be improved by adding to it some raw 
nuts or some eggs, which would give a bet¬ 
ter supply of the tissue-building elements 
needed in the dietary. 

2. “The same for dinner?" 

A ns. — We do not recommend using the 
same combination of foods habitually for 
b<»th breakfast and dinner, as one would soon 
tire of it, and the digestion and assimilation 
would thus be impaired. It is better to have 
some variation at every meal, so that the 
food is always inviting and taken with a 
relish. 

3. "Arc lemons bad for the blood?" 

A ns. —No. 

4 . “Why should the use of oranges in¬ 
crease the amount of urine?" 

A ns ,—The orange contains a large amount 
of water, and water itself is one of the best 
diuretics or stimulants to kidney activity. 



The summer numbers of McClure’s will 
contain an array of entertaining reading that 
is particularly adapted to the season. From 
an editorial announcement we find that there 
are to be several new features presented in 
early numbers. 

There could be no more fascinating read¬ 
ing than Walter Wellman’s account of his 
preparation for a voyage to the Pole in a 
flying machine to be made in July. Wellman’s 
article is to be printed in June and July. It 
catches the imagination like a dream of the 
far-distant future. Just conceive it — a vast 
cigar-shaped balloon, nearly two hundred 
feet long, whizzing through the air. Sus¬ 
pended from it by threads that look finer 
than spun silk, is a long steel car. In it, 
as it hovers hundreds of feet above the 
earth, you can see four tiny figures—the 
crew — pushing this lever and that, dropping 
the lead, taking observations and shifting 
ballast, doing the hundred things the com¬ 
plicated machine requires. 


“Writing for the Press.” By Robert 
Luce, 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Published by the author. 

This is a very practical and for that rea¬ 
son extremely valuable work, designed to 
assist young writers and to lessen the labors 
of editors. Its chief purpose, evidently, is 
to present in a simple manner the most es- 
s sential technical points which must be ob¬ 
served in modern newspaper work, and this 
is done in a particularly lucid manner. It 
is, moreover, a very readable book for any 
one having anything at all to do with the 
publishing or printing work, and can furnish 
the average business man with a valuable 
fund of useful information. Prices in cloth 
binding, 60c; paper, 30c. 


Success in photography depends, not so 
much on the high-grade anastigmat lens, 
as on the correct exposure. This important 


essential to success being so materially af¬ 
fected by the varying conditions which ex¬ 
ist in the time of year, time of day, kind 
of weather, kind of subject, size of lens 
aperture, brand of plates, etc., is puzzling 
enough to the professional, to say nothing 
of the great mountain of difficulty which it 
presents to the amateur. Wellcome’s Pho¬ 
tographic Exposure Record and Diary for 
1907 gives in a very pleasing and compact 
form the correct exposure under any of the 
above-named conditions. It will no doubt 
prove itself of great value to both profes¬ 
sional and amateur. 


Announcements have been issued for the 
National Purity Congress to convene in Bat¬ 
tle Creek, Mich., Oct. 31st to Nov. 6th, 1907. 
This Congress will be held under the auspices 
of the National Purity Federation, an asso¬ 
ciation having for its object the cooperation 
in a national sense of all forces in the United 
States that are striving to promote purity 
in the life of the individual and in social re¬ 
lations. Eminent speakers from all sections 
of our country and some from abroad will 
address the Congress. A program is being 
prepared which will cover every phase of 
the movement, including preventive, educa¬ 
tional, rescue, legislative, law enforcement, 
and sanitary lines of effort; the White Slave 
Traffic, social diseases, and good health top¬ 
ics. A general invitation is extended to all 
who are interested to attend this Congress. 
Purity, temperance and reform societies, 
churches, missions, and all organizations pro¬ 
moting Purity are urged to unite in the work 
and send delegates. All delegates will be en¬ 
tertained free of expense at the great Bat¬ 
tle Creek Sanitarium. For further informa¬ 
tion and printed matter address the presi¬ 
dent of the Federation, B. S. Steadwell, La 
Crosse, Wis., Dr. Carolyn Geisel. Battle Creek, 
Mich, or Mrs. Rose Woodallen Chapman, 
823 East 18th St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE UPLIFT 

4 

By Byron Williams in the Weslern Publisher 



The birds are singing songs of love, 
The world is all In tune; 

So lift your eyes to sunny skies 
And ope your heart to June! 


There ain’t no use in sighing; 

Light up your face with joy. 

The world is true, the sky is blue— 
Just hear the whistle of that hoy! 


There ain’t no use in crying, 
Thert ain’t no use in fears. 
Just lift your eyes to sunny skies 
And dry those shiny tears! 


- 
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GOOD PIANO TUNERS 

Earn $5 to $15 per Day 

We will teach you Piano Tuning, Voicing, 
Regulating and Repairing, quickly by per¬ 
sonal correspondence. New Tune-a-Phone 
Method. Mechanical aids. Diploma recog¬ 
nized by highest authorities. School char¬ 
tered by the State. Write for free illus¬ 
trated catalogue. 

MUCH BKYANT SCHOOL OF I'lANO TtXlXd, 

65 Miiftic Hall, Baltin Creek. Midi. 



* 


Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50^ 

u ,nd Woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
paint fiber Double weave durnMe A|)d 
.,*ht weight, with colored dexign in brim 
stalls at fl. Postpaid for 5Uc, 2 fur 90r., 
introduce our Meiican hat« and drawn- 
■v .rk. Same hat, plain, 4«>c both for 75e 
, *rce, medium and vniall *ixe» Fine for 
i-uinR, outinga and garden in*. Art Catu- 
» .(tue of Mexican Sombrero* free. 

THK KH tXUS K. I.KSTKK CO , 

Dept. CZC, Mmllla Park, X. M 

l-aritest Ket'illera indian-Mexican Handicraft In World. 



"HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED’ 

■ and ADDRESS on development of the 



To Introduce a series of valuable 1 
educational works, the above I 
will be sent to alt applicants! 

JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 


FREE 



BABY’S 

DIAPER SUSPENDERS 

A blessing to Mother and Baby. Take* 
all pressure oiT the child’s hljis and ul- 
lows free use of the llmlw. Made of 
Lisle Webbing and elastic. Ends have 
special safety-pins for attaching to 
diapers. Postpaid, 25 cents. Agent* 
Wanted—30 other useful articles lor 
ladies and children. 

FAIR MFG. CO. 977 Fifth St., Racine, Wis. 



is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
delicious — highly 
'nourishing, easily di¬ 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre¬ 
serve health and pro¬ 
long life. 

Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade - mark on 
every can. 

HIGHEST AWARDS IM 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Registered, 

U.S. Pat. Off. 

47 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 

Established 1 780 Dorchester, Mass 


Mass. I 


Remsen Maternity 
Outfits 



Guard the Precious New Life 


REMSEN MFG. CO., Dept. G. H. 62, Hartford, Connecticut. 


By insuring perfectly healthful conditions at the 
beginning. The Remsen Maternity Outfit is made 
under the direction of an experienced trained 
nurse, recommended by leading physicians, wel¬ 
comed by nurses and warmly praised by all 
mothers. 


T*Hc $7 50 Outfit Comorises ^l f; dium Bed Pad. 34x34; Delivery Bed Pad, 34 x 
me .JVJ WUUll comprises 34 . Abdominal Binders, 18-inch ; Sanitary Nap¬ 
kins; Umbilical Dressings; Eye Swabs; Absorbent Cotton; Gauze; Tape; Rubber Sheet: 
Safety Pins ; Bath Thermometer; “Remsen” Baby Powder ; White Vaseline ; Boracic Acid; 
Castile Soap ; Antiseptic Tablets. 


All in sealed, sterilized packages. “Remsen” process. Other outfits down to $2.50. 
Special Outfits made to order. Sent on receipt of price anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 

Comfort Napkins, soft, cool and comfortable, 50c. doz., prepaid. Specially recommended by physicians and nurses. 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health .'* 
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Weight, 16 lbs. 
Costs little 



Folding 
Bath 
Tub 


REQUIRES LITTLE WATER 

ALSO VAPOR BATH CABINETS 

Write for special offer. Address 

H R IRWIN. 103 Chambers St..New York. NY! 


MOTHERS’ 

PROBLEMS 

Every mother knows that the happiness 
or misery—success or failure—of her little 
one depends upon the knowledge and sym¬ 
pathy she puts into the task of bringing it up. 

American Motherhood ts a monthly maga¬ 
zine devoted to raising the standards of home life and 
motherhood. Its pages are full of help for the mother 
regarding her baby and many other matters pertaining 
to the home and its management. It will help many 
a weary mother who is now perplexed with problems 
different from any she has ever before haa to deal 
with, It is edited by mothers. 

Mary Wood-Alien, M. D. 

Mrs. Rote W. Chapman, 

women of wide experience in home. State, and 
national work. 

You will enjoy seeing a sample copy of American 
Motherhood —we will enjoy sending it to you. 
One dollar pays for a year’s subscription. New trial 
subscription offers : 

15 Months for $1.00 
4 “ .25 

You can also now secure the Teaching Truth 
series, written by Dr. Mary Wood-Alien, and other 
especially valuable books, at the same address and at 
he following prices post-paid : — 


Teaching Truth---$0.50 

Almost a Man - .50 

Almost a Woman- .50 

Child Confidence Rewarded - .25 

Ideal Married Life- 1.10 

Mothers’ Manual- .90 

Just Away .60 

Baby’s Record - .55 

Husband and Wife- .90 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 

COOPERSTOWN. N. Y. 


CATARRH 



ASTHMA. HAY FEVER. 
BRONCHITIS, and kindred 
diseases of the head and throat 


are quickly relieved by THE IMPROVED 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

Developed at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
endorsed by its Physicians. 


The most simple and convenient instrument made 
(or this purpose. The only one which effectively 
treats the nasal and frontal cavities of the head, 
accomplished by its special nasal tube. Charged 
ready for use and supplied with extra solution suf¬ 
ficient for three months* treatment. Write to¬ 
day for booklet. 

MODERN MEDICINE CO., Battle Creek, Mich 


me 

^>tgns of tfie ©meg 

As a Journal stands 
in a class by itself 

It deals with the great questions of the day 
from a Bible .standpoint. From Bible prophecy 
it makes clear the meaning of the social, polit¬ 
ical and religious unrest in the world to-day. It 
also affords light on the meaning of the great 
physical disturbances in all parts of the world. 

It contains: 

Outlook Department, which covers the whole 
world in its vital auestions ; 

Home Department, filled with the very best 
for the home; 

Missions Department, which keeps the reader 
in touch with the wonderful progress of 
the Gospel in all lands ; 

Question Corner, in which Bible questions are 
answered for its readers. 

The Sims of Ute Times is helping thousands in 
Bible study, and in truly understanding current 
events. 

Sixteen pages, weekly. Regular subscription. 
31.50 per year. Three months, 40 cent* 

Address 

Signs of the Times, 

MOUNTAIN VIEW. - CALIFORNIA 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health. " 
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V 


f 



The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this powdet 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle • Rash 
Chafed Skin 
etc., etc., etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET, 

and is especially 
adapted— 

FOR 

INFANTS 


Delightful after 
Shaving 

Prise , postpaid , 
2 5 c > P tr b ox 

Agents Wanted 





IS OWNED,CONTROLLED.OPERATED & MANAGED 
BT THE SAME INTERESTS TODAY AS DURING THE 
PAST THIRTY YEARS 


More attention given to 

PURITY. QUALITY, FLAVOR 

& EVERY DETAIL 0/ Manufacture than ever before 

’COCAA 

u This COCOA in me brown 
SCREW TOP CAN/S WNAT TON SNOIHD INSIST 
ON GETTING PNOM YOON ONOCEff. 

Br using 'Cpuupiifl r /76M r on get 

PUMTY,<?(/ALITFI/&FlAVON AS WELL 4S 
ECONOMY ON ACCOUNT OF/TS STRENGTH 
NO FILLERS OR AOULTERANTS BEING CISCO 
IN ITS MANUFACTURE. 

ABSOLUTE PURITY 

May Cost a little more than some 
but CHEAPER in the End, and then 
its BETTER you know. 

YOUR GROCER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


For/ff Aim a smmem e,\ t 

C/joco/dteD/ppw*^^ 

* T&/SCC//T WAr£A 



A 


TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on the Moline Bluffs Over, 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Offers the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUH, 

HOLINE ... ILLINOIS. 


The High Park Sanitarium 

TORONTO, CANADA 

The Canadian exponent of the Battle Outer Sanitarium 



Most delightfully located in a western suburb of 
Canada's metropolis, on a high elevation overlooking a 
natural park of 500 acres, with charming views of Lake 
Ontario from its spacious verandas. Just across the lake 
from Niagara Falls— 2% hours by steamer. 

Thoroughly equipped with the most modern appliances 
for the administration of Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, 
Phototherapy, Mechanical Swedish Movements. Electric 
Light Baths, etc. Battle Creek physicians and trained 
nurses of both sexes in attendance. 

For descriptive literature and further information 
address, 

T1IK HMII PARK SAKlTAKIt n, H 4 tint Me A»*., TORONTO JUNCTION 
Or >V. J. ■cCOMICK, M D., KupL 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health/' 
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^-COOKING 



I come in 
both round 
and square 
shape*—both 
kinds have 
whistles. Prices 
$2.00. $2.50 
$3.00, $4.50 up. 


Why worry, watch arid fret over 
m hot stove when you cun put 
your meat, vegetables, custard*. 
—In short, the whole meal for 
the whole family, into my ample 
shelve* and cook it, as lood 
never was or con be cooked (n 
any oilier way, over ONE 
BURNER of stove, range, gas, 
gu*oline or oil stove? 


No watching; no bu¬ 
sting ; nothing o v cr- 
done nor underdone. 
I amt he 


IDEAL 


COMBINATION 
STEAM COOKER 

I tAlYI ABAKER 


humIo of l«.svy lid tm fiiTKti, with AIL C0JTKR, *o ni)*M 4r»wn lank, 
seamier* lap. Ko sl^rp corner* on nut to u«icli lh« clulluns or lu»ml», 
i.r to r«Uln rtinl (Hit I ItLOM MV * HISTI K ‘ill mintin'* l...f«.rt* 

water reel* rttfloiii*Mnf never go mu Hrlko n r >r talk »>*ek t CUT Till? 
COST or ¥ UKL sort WORK IN iia|,k, save time and wear «nd tear on 
your temper Mild vocabulary. 1 hold lit one qu.irt oaii* In oaiininy fruit. 
Write rirht aow f»r 



would uol do wilhout me for l«ti lliuen what 1 cost U.'KNTS M lVIKIi, 


TUB TOLK.DO COOK Kit CO., IS Weal Uaiim>ri Si., Toledo, O. 



Real Recreation 

En route between 

Detroit and Buffalo 

The D. & B. Llue steamers leave Detroit week days 
at 5:00 p. m M Sun.lays ni 4 p. m. (central time) and 
from buffalo dally at 5:80 p. m. (eastern time) reach¬ 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con¬ 
nections with early morning t rains. Superior service 
| and lowest rate's between eastern aud western stall s 

Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 

All classes of tickets a*4d reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways In tween 
Detroit and buffalo in eilhcr direction will bo accept¬ 
ed for transportation on D, & B. Lino Steamer*. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and 
map of Great Lakes. Address, 

L. G. Lewis. G. P. A„ Detroll, Mich. 

Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 1 

Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. A. A. School* Gen. Mgr. 


4 


¥ 



Adirondack Sanitarium 

LAKE GEORGE. N. Y. 


COME TO OUR MOUNTAINS, 

Commune w ith God and nature among great, broad, 
beautiful hills of hemlock, spruce, pine and oedar. 

COME TO OUR LAKES, 

Quietly nestling in the Ians of the mountains,—invit¬ 
ing peace to the tired soul. 

COME TO OUR SUNNY SKIES, 

Beneath which the landscape offers an ever-changing 
scene of rare beauty. 

After Battle Creek System. Scientific Treatment and 
Positive Results. Booklets on request 

E. F. OTIS, M. D., Superintendent 


"Meatless Dishes" 

A Copy FREE 

A Unique cook-book giving tested recipes for 
healthful, apjietiziug dishes without meat or ani¬ 
mal fats. Sent free, postpaid, us u premium to 
new sttlmcribers only who remit, 25 cent* for three 
months* subscription to the 

Vegetarian Magazine 

The only publication of its kind In America. 
Official organ of the Vegetarian Society of Amer¬ 
ica and all its branches. Head H aud learn how ^ 
to become stronger, healthier, brainier, huumner, 9 
happier? Worth many times it* cost to any one 
wanting to letter hi* or her condition in life. 

Get the magazine tor 3 months on trial (25c.) 
and "Meatless Dishes” thrown in. 

or if preferred, a copy of “CLEANLINESS 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF HYGIENE,* free 
with three months’ subscription. 

(>r Adelaide Johnson's great book, “Harmony, 
the Real Secret of Health, Happiness and Suc¬ 
cess," free with six months’ sufiscription (50c.) 

Or all three of the above Imoks sent free upon 
receipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 

These premium offers open for a limited time 
only. Better remit to-day. You won’t regret it 1 


Vegetarian Magazine 

80 Dearborn Street, * CHICAGO 

Sample Copy Free 


Please say 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage l»y corpulent 
people, both ladies and gentlemen, to re 
auce corpulency and give shape to a pen 



duious or relaxed abdomen. The use of 
these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 

Elastic Stockings 

for enlnrjred veins, weak or 
swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching, or burn¬ 
ing, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

Literature gratis. Cor * extend 
ence invited. 



SHARP 4 SMITH 

92 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111 
2 Doors North of Washington Street 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Huh Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, Etc. 



FREE 

12.00 Course 
in the Allen 
S ystem o f 
Health Cul- 


The Allen Fountain Brush Bath 

HOT OR COLO? WITH 3 QTS. WATER. 




FRtCTinN, SHOW HR amt MASS A OF- 1 
COM HI N clD. Tile only sanitary bath brush that at one operation 
thoroughly cleanses the skin, Imparting a healthy tone and glow, 
and puts one in condition to resist COLDS, LA-GRIPPE AND 
ALL CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES. Should 
be in every home, every traveler's trunk or grin. 

_ bi n POHMRl.K OCTFIT So. I A, 

Ml BHV ■■ (Jem Fuuulain Hrush, & *al. Mrllklllo 

hi* I m Knun'itin Tuldttfc, Solely Klnnr Bat. 

k m in 1. 31 hath iioob m in i s.«. s. 

_ U I (Jem 1‘mmlNln Brush, Six fiat lime, 

ill I 1 ■ ■ H ,■ Hull* Funrel Connection (pit* diameter 

■ H Fa ii re I, fj.-u. Fully l* im ran teed. 

WILL SEMI FREE Sir l.e**on% The 
All«*n System lu Health Culture, Chart 
Form, with Portable or ll«th Room 
OulUl, or Six l,e»!>on« tire paid on re¬ 
ceipt of $2*UtL 


Write for FREE BOOK 
"Science of the Bath" 


I PIeiue stale wfetflMT I 

,nu want uuLfU for I 
your owu u*t* *»r dr-1 
•Ire the agency. 1 


| AGENTS 


The Allen Mfg. Co„ No.21 Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 



THE 


Medical Missionary 

A weekly illustrated paper 
devoted to Medical Mis¬ 
sionary work at home and 
abroad. 

A Journal for the Home, 

proclaiming the gospel of 
health and healing. The 
only periodical of its kind 
published in America. 


60 cents per year. Samples sent free. 

ADDRESS 

The Medical Missionary 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



COOK WITHOUT FIRE! 

Herr is the tnrwt wonderful money, time and labor savin* in volition of 
t‘io 20»h century. More lh.ui pa>s for itaelf In a few work* A to BO mln- 
ulo* of actual tiro i* .11 (hit f* tlteemiry to thoroughly 
cook meat, fish *tew«, chicken. vegetable*. mups cereal* 
pudding,, fruit* coffee. etc THEN transfer to the 

KOOK-E-Z cookIr s 

for one to five hours, ami you hav*- the K 
richest and mud delirious f..od 

you ever ate T«a will any ynu _ W kj 

ha'c never before enten IIMI.LV ^1 

DKLICIOtS brain. cereal*. 

•oilpa, vegetables and fruil. when 
you have oner ruler, Ho in rnekrrl 
In llir KOOK F Z Fireleva Conker 

Saves 75 to 90 per 
cent of fuel 

NO HKaT NO DIHT—NO ODOR Nothing to wat> h —no fear nf homing 
nor Overcooking, no more ha»ty. underdone food Yon can shop vl.it or 
•Jeep while the f I relees Conker prepare, a delicious meal for you Re¬ 
tain. all the flavor, nutriment and fndne.i in the food krep. food hoi 
cnunifh lu serve Ter 18 liourv.- tMl ,\0 KIRK. 

10 Davs’ Frpp Trla 1 You can get thin wonderful cooko 
1W rree A nai ton day*- free tral in yo 

own home. Test Its merit*. -cook ym,r food* with it as they were 
Mover cooked before.—nave 75tn Vo» per cent of fuel, time and 
labor—judee for yourself if the KOOK K / Kirel*** Cooker doc* 
not cook food •>* k tier *nd more deliciou* than you ever ate 
befare.-rn*., If you are not satisfied, rriurn’it at our 
expentr Price of >ir« large enough to take ft qt ket- 
tie. only $0.00. If you return it the trial 
you nothing. Big’ll this Coupon now, t_„ _ 

mentioning your dealer', name, and you 

m»y get thi* wonderful F.relc-* Cooker X FX FREE 
on ten day*' free trial REMEMBER COUPON 

—You ri»k n-t one cent, - the trial Pr 

I. free Hun t delay - .iyn the n t ° 

coupon now and mail to mb to Dearborn St , Chicago 

S Gentlemen: Please .end me 

to «2, .nO yearly Write S.*, the Kwuk-K-S Firelea* Cooker 

for term, to agent*. on ten -lay*’ free trial. Dept. 145 

Flrelea* Cooker Co. ^Name .. 

70 Dearborn St , . .. 

CHICAGO, 111. AddreM . 

Deptl* S X My f’ealer'* name. 

^ ^ Address . 


Please say 


*‘I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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GERM-PROOF 



Some months ago in discussing riormatie filter* 
with DR. BERRY, the expert.rhemist and Bacteri¬ 
ologist of the Lynn Board of Health, we found him 
rntnerskeptical regarding our Claim that the Naiad 
Filters are strictly germ-proof. This did not sur¬ 
prise us, for we had learne<i how deeply snna- 
t a riant? are disgusted at the custom «*f advertising 
fillers—even those that will scarcely stop a tadpole 
—as "germ-proof.” We projiosed that he let us 
put a Naiad Filter in his Lnlsimtory to experiment 
with as ho chose. He consented, wit h thesigniii- 
eant warning that it would have to submit to the 
severest tests he was acquainted with, as nothing 
less would satisfy him. The sequel is shown by 
the following: 

3ft No. Common St.. Lynn, Mass. 

Gentlemen It has been a surprise to me to find 
how completely all germ life is eliminated by 
your Naiad Filter. 

Among other experiments, both living and dead 
cultures of typhoid and pua-prodttciug Imelerfa 
were placed upon the upper nirface of the upper 
tablet, and the full city pressure applied. The 
filtered water was then collected, and cultures 
made on agar-agar, blood serum and gelatine. In 
every case then* whs a complete, absence of growth 
on the culture medium, showing absence of germ 
life. Microscopic examination of the filtered water 
also failed to reveal the presence of any bacteria, 
living nr dead. 

As a quick, convenient and easy mentis of pro¬ 
ducing absolutely sterile water, for infant feeding 
during the summer months, your Naiad Filter 
without a rival. 

Very truly yours, 

Natii'l L. Bkiiiiy, M. !>., 
March 2, 11X17. Lynn City Chemist. 


The Naiad Filter is new in principle, inexpemive and in¬ 
dorsed by expert sanitarians wherever known. It purifies 
the water and is more than a strainer. It is positively and 
continuously germ-proof. It admits of instant and com¬ 
plete renovation. It is made either pressure or non¬ 
pressure, and in different numbers, adapting it to the 
Home, Office, Schools, Hotels, Hospitals, etc. 

A Filter of the Highest Grade and Lowest Cost. 


3 Our booklet RA on Purk Water, and our;; 
Fukr 'Put ai, Okfbii, will interest you. Write'] 

The Naiad Filter Co. 

632 Sudbury Bldg., - Boston, Mass. 


TO AID YOU 


IN PLANNING 


Your Vacation 


The Michigan Central, "The Niagara Falls 
Route," has prepared the following at¬ 
tractive booklets and folders which 
will aid materially in the se¬ 
lection of a place for 
your vacation: 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS 

An illustrated and descriptive booklet of 
Northern and Eastern report- 1 . 


MACKINAC ISLAND AND 
MICHIGAN RESORTS 

Beautifully illustrated booklet containing 
excellent description of the popular reports 
In the great State of Michigan. 


TOPINABEE 

A delightful am) healthful resort on Mullet 
Lake In Michigan is well 'deserlbed in a 
specially prepared booklet. 


NEAR-BY RESORTS 

An attractive booklet with good illustra¬ 
tion* mid descriptive matter of the many 
easily reached resorts within a short distance 
of Chicago. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 

A neat folder giving over one hundred se 
leet tours, combining mil and water routes, 
to the exjKTdtion at Norfolk, Vu. 


Any of these booklets will be sent to you, free |of 
cost, upon application to O. W. Ruggles, General 
Passenger Agent, Michigan Central Railroad. (a 
Chicago. 



America’s Greatest Railway System 

WARREN J. LYNCH. 

Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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Please say 


"I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Chicago Sanitarium 

28 E—33d PLACE 



Near Cottage Grove Ave. 


A QUIET, RESTFUL location near Lake Michigan 
and Parks 

RECOVER your HEALTH while 
PROMOTING your BUSINESS 

A thorough Sanitarium combining scientific treatment, 
accurate diagnosis, and proximity to the business center. 

FRANK J. OTIS, M. D.. Supt. 




Beautiful 


Complexion, Neck, 
Busts, and Hair. 
How to get them 
and how to keep 
them. This is the 
secret work and 
magic art of the 

Electro Vibra 


brush and vibrator. 
■Crows' feet.* wrin¬ 
kles, dandruff, Hub¬ 
by skin, bags under 
the eyes made to 
disappear. 



SPECIAL 

PRICE 


$ 3 .°° 


W i t h Medical 
Coil and power in¬ 
dicator, So. 00. 

Complete with 
Brush, Vibrating 
Motor and Battery. 
Can Ikj carried 
everywhere. 

Send money or¬ 
der to 


Gould & Kerr 

124 Lafayette Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Sole Agents in U. S. 

Write for imiiiph 
let. Dept. E. 


Sanitary Supplies 

We will furnish any of the following named supplies in combination with one year’s subscrip¬ 
tion to GOOD HEALTH. Add to the one dollar you send for GOOD HEALTH 
the price set opposite the article you desire. 


Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe B . 

Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe A. 

Hot Water Bag, doth insertion, two quart. 

Hot Water Bag, doth insertion, three quart. 

Spine Bug, 26-inch. 


$1 00 

1 25 
75 

1 00 

1 00 

Stomach Tube. 

Natural Flesh Brush. 

Wet Abdominal Girdle. 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

Faradic Dry Cell Battery. 

Abdominal Supporter. . 

Perfection Douche Apparatus, complete . 

Douche Pan.... 


7 00 
3 00 
1 25 
50 

Perfection Vaporizer . 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer . 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer, with Bulb for Ear Treatment. 

Rectal Irrigator .. 

A package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder, Massage Cream/Antiseptic Dentifrice .. 

2 00 
25 
75 
10 
25 


Any of the Above Combinations will be sent to Separate Addresses if so desired. Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please say 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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X LUXURIOUS HOME 

FOR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENT 


Employing all rational 
methods, hydrotherapy, 
massage, electrotherapy, 
electric-light baths, diet, 
etc. For the treatment 
of acute and chronic ail¬ 
ments such as rheuma¬ 
tism, nervouB diseases, 
Bright’s disease, gout, 
diabetes, Btomach and 
intestinal disorders, 
anemia, diseases of 
women, etc. No con¬ 
tagious diseases taken. 
For particulars, rates, 
etc., write for Booklet 
“A” to 


PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 1929 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 



9 

9 


Or to H. B. KNAPP, M. D„ Supt. 




The New England Sanitarium 

MELROSE,' MASS. 

[OFFERS JUST THE ADVANTAGES WHICH INVALIDS NEED AND DESIRE : 

1. A complete medical equipment 
of the best appliance*, not only for 
treatment, but for accurate diagnosis. 

2. Ample accommodations in new 
buildings with every modern conve¬ 
nience. (The cut shows one of five 
large buildings.) 

3. Large, sunny rooms overlooking 
magnificent landscape views, 

4. Beautiful surroundings, spacious 
lawns, lake shore, woodlands, nature 
everywhere. 

5. Close proximity to the] metrop¬ 
olis of New England. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern exponent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium methods. It is 
just the place to recuperate from tired nerves and brain fag. 

Send for illustrated circular showing views of the Middlesex Fells in which the Sanitarium is located. 

Address: New England Sanitarium, Melrose, Mass., or C.C. Nicola, M. D., Supt. 



* 


• * 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health 
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Are People Swimming in Your 
Drinking Water this Summer? 



A range question to ask ? Porhatus it is. Hut did you ever stop to 
think how large a proportion of the American cities draw their water 
supply from the lakes and rivers? 

The bathing place and the "intake*’ of the city water system may 
he well removed from each other and the water may test well for purity, 
but after all, it's a distasteful thing to think al>out, isn’t il ? 

And really, from the health .standimint, this is one of the leas! of the 
evils to be taken into consideration. The sources of possible contain inu- 
tioo of such a water supply are almost without number. 

T1IK SAFE WAY, thou, is to filter your drinkiug water. To be 
doubly safe, use a FastenrsChaml>erland Filter. The styles and sizes 
vary to meet every condition. Write for catalogue. 

It is not only in cities securing their water supply from the lakes 
and rivers that sickness and death result from contamination Artificial 
water systems are frequently more dangerous by far. It is very seldom 
indeed that water can not be improved by filtering. 


* 



HIS STATEMENT 


Pari#, France, March 1st. issft 
TbU Filter was invented in my laboratory 
where its err tit usefulness is put to lest every 
day. Knowing its full scientific and hygienic 
value, I wish It to bear my name. 


The Pasteur-Chamberland 
Filter Company 

DAYTON, .... OHIO, U. S. A. 



Please say 


‘*1 saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION 

Leading Lung Specialists are contributing ar¬ 
ticles on the PREVENTION and CURE 
of TUBERCULOSIS to every number of 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

Official Organ of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Let us send you six back numbers containing valuable 
articles. Fifty cents silver or stamps. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

36 Main St., TRUDEAU, N. Y. 

In the Adirondack Mountains 

PerYear$1.00 Per Copy lOc. 



Besaasaaia^sgs8ag8asaassa?sii5gaaa»»y8geaggaaa88asaaaagagaa3gggg 

A Quiet, Well-Equipped Sanitarium ^ Chicago 


This Sanitarium 
is located in Hins¬ 
dale, one of Chi¬ 
cago’s most delight¬ 
ful suburbs, on the 
Burlington Rail¬ 
road. 

Its charming 
grounds comprise 
16 acres of rolling 
land covered with 
virgin forest and 
fruit orchard. 

A most ideal 
place for invalids, 
with full equipment 
for sanitarium work. 

Building is lit by 
electricity, private 
telephones in each 
room, beautiful out¬ 
look from every 
window. 

An Artistically Illustrated Booklet gbring Full Information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Open air treat¬ 
ment, Swedish 
movements, hydro¬ 
therapy, electric 
light baths and elec¬ 
trical treatments, 
massage, scientific 
dietetics, sun-baths, 
and sensible health 
culture, cure thou¬ 
sands of invalids 
where ordinary 
means have failed. 


The Hinsdale Sanitarium 


Or DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Supt. HINSDALE, ILL 


Try what scien¬ 
tific physiological 
methods can ac¬ 
complish at the 
Hinsdale Sani¬ 
tarium. 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Colorado Springs Sanitarium 



An imposing 
three-story struc¬ 
ture of wood and 
stone, surround¬ 
ed by the grand¬ 
est scenery of 
the Rockies. 

A thoroughly- 
equipped institu¬ 
tion, where the 
Battle Creek 
system of scien¬ 
tific physiologic¬ 
al methods are 
employed. 

Trained nurses 
are in attend¬ 
ance. 

U n surpassed 
climate both 
winter and sum¬ 
mer. 

\Y rite for 


126 N. Cascade Ave.. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


booklet. 


Clean, wholesome and invigorating as the outdoor sports which it so 

effectually covers, 

WESTERN FIELD 



is a source of never-ending delight to its readers. 

An American magazine for American sportsmen, it is as broad as an 
American’s requirements and is a-throb with the quick life of this hustling 
age. Its every statement is authentic; its literary articles are the cream of 
the world** writers; its illustrations are the despair of contemporaries. 


Send for a (free) sample copy, and put us to the test. 

WESTERN FIELD CO. 

609-610 Mutual Savings Bank Building, - San Francisco, Cal. 


v 


Please say. 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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You Take a Big Risk 


WHEN YOUR DEALER SAYS TO YOU: 

" We have our own brand\ which costs less because we don't 
have any advertising expenseor ; “1 his is just as good and 
costs less;” or , €t We k ncW this brand and recommend it. The 
kind you ask for costs more , and you couldn't tell the difference 


If You Take His Advice Instead of 
Insisting on the Advertised Brand 


You asked him for what you want¬ 
ed—probably because advertising of 
one kind or another hail convinced 
you. 

The manufacturer who did that 
advertising did it at a considerable 
expense to prove to you that his 
goods were worth trying. 

If he didn't: use every care to make 
them just as perfect as he knew how, 
he couldn’t hope that they would 
convince you of their merit when you 
tried them. Yet he spent his money 
to roach you with his arguments, 
t rusting to his goods to prove them. 

Isn’t it pretty certain, then, that 
they are good of their kind ? 


When he has created a general 
demand for his goods, in come the 
imitators, trading on his demand - 
the * l just, as good” and all the rest, 
with no carefully built up reputation 
to preserve, no expensively bought 
business to endanger, and probably 
little or no expense in making the 
product they hope to substit ute for 
the advertised article. 

YOUH SAFETY lies in the ad¬ 
vertised brand back of it is the 
makers’ guaranty and the magazine’s 
guaranty. The dealer who offers you 
something “just as good’’ isn’t good 
enough for you. Tell him his guar¬ 
anty is not good enough and— 


ASK AGAIN FOR WHAT YOU WANT 
AND INSIST ON GETTING IT!! 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health." 
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Simply a coupon. Bui send it x 
NOW. Let us know that you 


My Address. 


are thinking about getting a new 
piano,—or that you might exchange 

your old 

©on 1 / think that the high Reputation and high \. picMO for 
Quality) of the Wing Piano means that the , -- 

price is going to be exorbitant. T^ont think that x 2 DCllCr 


WING & SON 

No. 364-396 West I3lh St. 
NEW YORK 


Send Me Your Otters. 

Explanation of Your Sys¬ 
tem, Miniature Models 
of Wing Pianos, 
Book of Complete 

to get a piano at moderate price and on proper terms , \ Q||0 # [)q "Abou^ Pianos 

you must take an unknown, loW-grade “ Merchandise” \ - FREE. 

piano. And don't rush to the other extreme , paying an \ this tor 


exorbitant price for a piano whose reputation is based on 
its high price instead of on its Musical Qualities. 

You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers , or you 
can t buy , or judge piano values , safely. 

WING PIANOS 


your own 
sake. We 
have an 
otter tor 
YOU. 


Are Pre=Rminently Musical Pianos. Manufactured in New York City for Nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


Compare 'he value we offci mid 
the proofs we offer you. Compare 
not only the Wing Piano « sell but 
the hit sis on which you will make 
your puichast*. 

It is TIOt only what we offer, it is 
I he way we invite investigation •»! 
oitr offers and the way our offers 
stand investigation. 

To help in your selection of a 
piano we have Published a large 

This farce and hand some b*h>h, 
w’ttch me want to send yon free i'y 
• arlv mail, explains the en /•< s-b- 
tret ol pianos. 

A hook of liVrt pages—handsomely 
bound — it is called “The Boole 
of Complete Information About 
Pianos 1 ’, it tells about the. velv 
f*r*t piano; tins cju;ilit»rv of labor, 
fell, ivories and woods used in 
everv artistic piano and compares 
Inch (nullities will the chvupei 
Htu I used in inferior pianos. 

It repl.itn* »he device* of 
the average dealer and ncrent. 

Illustrates the ’’Note ‘ac¬ 
cord*' commended by Pade¬ 
rewski prescribe* what eon- 
stoutes a nwttcrd piano tone. 

S Mid directly t" us fot the 
book us we da not. send either 

Tear off the Coupon NOW. Fill it in and until it without 
delay. Whether von n'«v hnv soon—or tint for :i long while: 
no matter what other piano you may he considermg—no mat¬ 
ter if von feel Hint the money is not ready — von owe this much 
to \ ourself and fa tillv* to %et our offer:, and to yet them at 
once. It puts von under no obligation. Sit right down and 
send the coupon now 


As an instrument, serving and re 
spotuling to the player's touch. T he 
Wing Piano is perfect. Pa-sages 

of power are rendered without con¬ 
sciousness of effort. 

Delicate runs an 1 embelli-tbrncn 1 s 
are very pure in tone—free from the 
usual noise of stroke. \ light, 
springv touch, not tiresome even t.i 
an invalid. 

The t,idles of the hansehdd we ate 
sure will certainly real) re. the iinpor 
tance of having a first-ola-s, nrr *;iu 
piano of reputation, one thnr wdl Ph 
a lifetime fulfill everv re<| ill rein .mi! 
of either the finished mustci in o of 
the lit’le ones “taking lessons'' or 
of honoicd visitors. 

Yon attend to and are responsible 
for Ihe musical education of the 
children. 

You decide upon the refined char, 
aeter and culture of all the home 
surroundings. 

The ptano von select is the mo^t 
Conspicuous article in the parlor *u 
drawing room. Bv the unuio your 
family and your home will be juilgvd 
bv visitors. 

If you ♦elect it piano with a che.m, 
thin, woody tone and disagreeable 

ouch vour mus'cnl t.ste and »eii- 
e nl culture will be disapproved. 


our books or our pianos to ptano 
stores. 

Its illustrations are interesting 
and instinctive to children. 

Prom coitespondents a 1 ’, over the 
World we hear “Your sumptuous 
book 01 Piano Information and 
vour mimalui e models are the finest 
and most costly musicul exhibits 
we have evci seen." 

You will want IO.<cc anyway the 
handsome books, miniaitnc -piano 
models, etc., which fee send you tree. 
so that von can think them over 
and can have them in your hands to 
compare with every otheT ptano 
offer thut may come to you. 

Remember we sell these instru 
merits at just about one-half the 
prices ot ihe lew others that most 
lieurlv upptouch • hr Wing tpioluv 
ol tom* 


WING & SON, 


WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 



Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health. ,j 
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Allied Sanitariums of Southern 
-California- 


Institutions using the same methods for the restoration and preser¬ 
vation of health that have proved so successful in the older institu¬ 
tion* at Battle Creek, Mich., St. Helena, Cal., and Boulder, Colo. 

Circulars furnished on application. You can see Southern California 
while stopping at these Sanitariums. 

When you visit the beautiful orange groves of Redlands and River¬ 
side, «top at Loma Linda, or the “Hill Beautiful/' 

Loma Linda Sanitarium is sixty-two miles eostof Los Angeleson the 
main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, located upon a hill 123 feet 
high. It stands in a valley amid orange groves, fruits, aud flowers, for 
which this section la famous. Surrounding this valley on every 6ideare 
emerald hills and snow-capped mountains. Loma Linda has been 
justly called a veritable “Garden of Eden.” Address, 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 

LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 



LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 


4 


¥ 





PARADISE VALLEY 
SANITARIUM 

An institution after the order of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. Beautifully situated at National City, 
within easy access of San Diego, and yet away from 
the bustle and dust of the city. A sanitarium bv the 
sen. Added to this is the ideal climate of Southern 
California at her best, unsurpassed in the known 
world. Every day is bright and sparkling, while 
every night is cool the year round. Hot summer days 
and sultry nights are unknown here. A place where 
Mowers ever Mooin and frosts never come. 

Write for catalog. 

Paradise Valley Sanitarium, 

NATIONAL CITY. - . CALIFORNIA 


GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 

GLENDALE - CALIFORNIA. 


Southern California’s 
GREAT HEALTH RESORT 

Battle Creek Sanitarium physicians, nur¬ 
ses, methods of treatment, and diet. Cp- 
to-date treatment rooms just completed. 
New gymnasium. Delightful climate. 
Building steam heated, electric lighted, 
electric elevator. Reasonable rates. Just 
the place the sick and overworked have 
DREAMED OF AND LONGED FOR, 
Electric cars leave Huntington Building, 
6th aud Main Streets, Los Angeles, for the 
Sanitarium every thirty minutes. Write 
for full particulars and free booklet B. 
Tubercular, insane, or objectionable cases 
not admitted. 



GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 


* 


► 


»» 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health 
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This Marvelous Health Vibrator 


FOR MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 
Relieves All Suffering 


Cures Disease 


IT IS THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBR.ATOR 


When you hurl yourself you instinctively rub the spot. When your head aches you rub your temples. Why? 
Because vibration is Nature’s own remedy, ’and rubbing is Nature's crude way of creating vibration and starting the 
blood to going. Disease is only another name for congestion. Where there is disease or pain there you will find 
the blood congested and stagnant. There can be rio pain or disease where the red blood flows In a rich and steady 
stream, flood circulation means good health. Congested circulation means disease and pain. 



THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBRATOR 

if the greatest medical discovery of the Twentieth Century, is a light, com¬ 
pact instrument, weighs twenty ounces, can bo operated by yourself with 
one hand by moving the steel head over the rigid steel rod, and can be 
placed in contact with any i«irt of the body, and is capable of giving from 
9.0U0 to 15,000 vibrations per minute—100 times more than is possible with 
tile most exi>ert master of massage. It is Nature’s own remedy developed 
and concentrated, and with one minute’s use sends the red blood rushing 
into the congested parts removing all disease and pain. 

ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS 

The Lambert Snyder Vibrator is used and endorsed by noted physicians 
because it is based on scientific principles of health. It cures by removing 
the cause, forcing the red blood through the congested parts at 
once. Don’t pour drugs into your stomach for a pain in the 
knee or back; the trouble is not there. 

WHAT IT DOES TO DISEASE AND PAIN 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbngo, Gout, etc., are caused bv 
uric acid in the blood in the form of urate of soda. This acid, 
through poor circulation at some particular part, gets stopped 
on its way through the system and, congregating, causes pain. 
Apply the Vibrator to the spot and you will relieve the conges¬ 
tion and get relief at once. 

Deafness, Head Noises, Ringing in the Ears, ill most cases, 
are caused by the thickening of the inner membrane through 
catarrh or colds. To cure this vibration is the only thing. as it is 
the only way to reach the inner car drum and loosen up the hard 
wax or foreign matter, so sound may i>eiietrate to the drum. 

Stomach Trouble, Indigestion, Constipation, etc., arc caused 
by the food not properly digesting; it lacks necessary saliva and 
gastric juices, thus creating congestion in the stomach; forming 
gases, causing pains, bad breath, etc. Apply the Vibrator to the stomach; it settles the food down, releases the gases, 
regulates the action and brings about relief instantly. 

THE LAMBERT SNYDER VIBRATOR will give marvelous results In the following cases: 


Locomotor Ataxia* 
Paralysis, 

Writer’s Cramp, 
Nervous Debility, 
Neuralgia, 


Neurasthenia, 

Goitre, 

Weak Eyes, 
Asthma. 
Earache, 


Toothache, 
Catarrh, 
Headache, 
Insomnia, 
Weak Heart, 


Sprains, 
Lameness, 
Pleurisy, 
Varicose Veins, 
Varicocele, 


Bronchitis, 
Flay Fever, 
Piles, 
Anemia, 


and early stages of Bright's Disease, and a large number too numerous to mention. 


DEVELOPMENT OF|THEZcBUST 

An undeveloped bust is brought alxmt by poor nourishment, tight lacing, or run down health. Apply the Vibrator 
a few minutes each day and your breast, neck and arms soon till out and become firm, round and healthy. It forces 
the blood through the famished ports. 

A Few of Our Many Testimonial* 

No matter what town or city in the United States you live in, we can send you the* names of satisfied customers 
who ure using the Vibrator. 

I suffered from severe Rheumatism, which made my hands and arms swell and caused me pain 
beyond description. I bought your Vibrator, and the first application of it reduced the swelling and 
conquered the pain so much that I was able to get a good night's sleep. Since then I have stopped all 
medicines and use only the Vibrator. C. C. WARREN, 6* Virginia Avenue, Jersey City. X. J. 

Lmubert Snyder Co.-October 20, 1906. 

Gentlemen;—! received your Vibrator and my hearing was so bad I could not hear a watch tick. 

I can now hear a watch tick holding it a distance from the ear and can hear sounds that I have not 
heard in years. 1 have spent a good deal of money for ear drums and other things, hut vour Vibrator 
has done me more good than them all. ROBERT IRVING, 122 Gooding street, Lock|H>rt, N. Y. 


^Read Our Generous*Offer 

We, the makers and owners of the Lambert Snyder Health Vibrator, assure you that It has cured tens of thousands 
of people in the United Stales and in in my foreign countries. We tell you that it has given relief ami eventual cures 
in cases where the patient has suffered for years and had been unable to obtain even temporary relief by other means. 
We are so absolutely certain that our Health Vibrator can help and heal you that we say to you to-day:—Try our 
Vibrator for seven days if it brings relief, if it cure* you, if it does what we claim forit —keep it. If not, send It back 
and we will refund your money. 

FOR A LIMITED TIME we will sell our $5.00 Vibrator at $2.00, 
delivered at our store, or mailed on receipt of $2.35, post-paid. 

FPFF ° ur new ,HK>k on vibration, fully illustrated. It tells you wlmt has imd is being done by vibration. Our 

* book Is a plain, common sense argument. Send for it to-day; it costs you nothing. 

Electric Vibrators—All Kinds. Don't Wait Don't Suffer» 

LAMBERT SNYDER CO., De P t.57A. 41 West 24th St, NEW YORK 


Please say, * * I saw the ad. in Good Health." 








GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 


TWO 

Special Summer Courses 

In Health and Household Economics, or Domestic 
Science based upon the principles of hygiene at the 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

June 24 to August 30, 1907 


The following studies are included in the courses: Cookery, Serving, 
Laundering, Sanitation, Physical Culture, Swimming, Physiology and 
Anatomy, Bacteriology and Microscopy, Biology, Embryology and 
Histology. 


Tuition for either course, $15.00. Employment is offered to those 
who wish to meet a part of their expenses. 

Circulars sent upon application. Those who wish to take advantage 
of this offer should write at once to 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium 

SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 

Battle Creek, - - Michigan 


Please say, “I saw the ad. in Good Health." 















GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 


No matter whether planning a vacation or 
business trip, it will pay you 
to see what the 

Grand Trunk Ry. System 


will be glad to do for you. 



IT IS 

THE Double-Track Tourist Line of America, 

with through car service to Toronto, Montreal, Port¬ 
land, Me., Boston, Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia 


PLEASE CONSULT LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE 

Geo. W. Vaux, A. G.P.T.A. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say, "I saw the ad. in Good Health.''’ 































GOOD HEALTH — ADVERTISING SECTION 


ST. HELENA, 
CALIFORNIA 


SANITARIUM 



The largest 
and best 
equipped in¬ 
stitution 
west of the 
Rocky Monn- 
tains, affili¬ 
ated with and 
employing 
the Battle 
Creek Sani¬ 
tarium meth¬ 
ods of treat¬ 
ment. Beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 
Delightf ul 
winter cli¬ 
mate. 

A postal 
will bring 
large illus¬ 
trated book¬ 
let. 


CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM, 


SANITARIUn, CALIFORNIA. 

R. R. Static Exp. Office, St. Helene 



BY THI 


BROOKS SYSTEM 

Of Full Size Patterns and Illus¬ 
trated Instructions. 

Yon need no tool experience—no previous 
knowledge of boots. Our big free antalog 
gives hundn'ds of testimonials— fella how a 
profit able bout building business may bo 
established. Send for it. 

Patterns of all Row Boats and Canoes, $ I to $2 
Patterns of Launches and Sail Boats 

under 30 feet, . . $2 to 910 

Wo sidl knock-down franc's with patterns 
to finish for less thuu it costs others 
to manufacture. 

15 1 -Foot Launch Frame and Patterns, • S1 2 
16-Foot Launch Frame and Patterns, • • 91 5 

22-Foot Speed Launch Frame and Patterns. $22 

Other prices m proportion. 

21,311 Inexperienced people built boats by the 
Brooks SSysti m lust year. Why not you ? 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

terns, knock - down frames with patterns to 
finish, and complete knock-down bouts. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


BROOKS BOArMFO-CO/fiROOfo 


The Patent Medicine 
Fraud 


Samuel Hopkins Adams' great aeries, which fti>- 
peared in f'otlirr'g. miming through several iiuin- 
hers, hits been reprinted In IkioIc form, making it 
volume of 110 pages. copiously illustrated. It cost 
Collier's h xnsl iimount of money to compile the 
valuable facta that this series presents. The arti¬ 
cles attracted widespread attention and occa¬ 
sioned great reforms!. 

We have the lx>ok. and would like to place a 
copy In every family in America.. As we cun not 
do that, we have decided to send a copy free to 
every new .subscriber to Good Hkai iii, a home- 
health rnngarine, edited by J. II Kellogg, M. D., 
published monthly at Battle Creek, Mien. 

Good Health, as the oldest health magazine 
in the world, and the pioneer publication to 
champion drugless treatments, is so well known 
that you are probably already familiar with it. It 
will cost you only a quart or to register ns a sul>- 
scriber. and a quarter every ihree months uflcr 
that (by coin card which will be furnished), as 
long as you wish to continue. The first twenty- 
five cents pays your subscript ion three month- m 
advance and brings you, free, a copy of the book, 
“The Great American Fraud,” post-paid. 

The regular subscription price of Good Health 
is one dollar per year, i>aynole in advance. 


Address Dept. 24, 

Good Health Publishing Co. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Please say, *'I *aw the ad. in Good Health." 
































The Jamestown 
Exposition 

commemorates the original cultivation by civi¬ 
lized people ol the great American cereal: 

CORN 


In the three hundred years that have elapsed since the days of the grizzled Captain John Smith, the corn 
output of American farms has increased from a few bushels to billions. It is therefore peculiarly fitting that 
in this centennial year corn products should reach the zenith of perfection in the shape of that unex¬ 
celled cereal: 

Toasted Corn Flakes 


The GREATEST DEXTRINIZED FLAKE FOOD ever produced 

USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES were developed by the food 
experts of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and perfected only after 
years of study and experiment. That accounts for t he flavor 
which many have tried in vain to imitate. 

Every progressive grocer in the United States sells TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES. See that the package looks like this one. 


Toasted Corn Flake 
Company 

BATTLE CREEK, - - MICH. 

NOTE.—Visitors at the Jamestown Exposition will receive a cordial 
welcome at the Toasted Corn Flake booth, where an opportunity is given 
to learn interesting facts regarding the manufacture of this delicious health food. 



CORN 
FLAKES 

! NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THJ5 SIGNATURE f 

TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO* 

BATTLE CRCCK.MICH. 



























Rest, Recuperation and Health 

At the BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 





An examination of their 
illustrated booklet shows how 
different tlie Hattie Creek Sani¬ 
tarium if* from other health 
resorts. Its cuisine, conducted 
according to the calory sys¬ 
tem. Is different. Its remark¬ 
able system of baths, inclu¬ 
ding Nauheim, is different. Its 
system of manual Swedish 
movements is different. Its 
school of health is unique ami 
fascinating. Itseareand treat¬ 
ment. of guests, especially in¬ 
valids, are peculiarly its own. 

Indeed, the whole vast insti¬ 
tution. its atmosphere and en¬ 
vironments, are suffused with 
what has become known the 
world over as “The Battle 
Creek Idea.” 

A week or a month vaca¬ 
tion spent at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, where health, 
health training and health 

living are supreme, is an cdu- ... . ., 

cation both interesting and inspiring to any one who feels the need of rest and recuperation and desires to obtain 
the highest efficiency of strength and health. 

THE RATES ARE MODERATE. Board and room, including baths, services of bath attendants and neces¬ 
sary medical attention, cost less at the Battle Creek Sanitarium than board and room alone at many resort hotels 
not so elegantly appointed. . 

Those desiring absolute quiet and rest can have it at any time. For those desiring them there are musicales, 
lectures, stereopt icons. drills, contests, exhibitions, walking, driving, riding, tally-ho and picnic parties and other 
indoor and outdoor entertainments and amusements. Write for a copy of their catalogue. Address Box 21, 



THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 

Ail through railroad tickets now have stop-over privileges at Battle Creek. 




.lomtfrjfi 


'Pure Milk, for fhe Baby 

























